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PREFACE. 



This book has been compiled in the hope of offering to be- 
ginners in German composition suitable material for useful exer- 
cise in translating from English into German. Reasonable ease 
and celerity in German composition is to be acquired only 
through drill in the common constructions of the language. It 
is not enough that the student write these constructions a few 
times ; he must write them and rewrite them, until they are ab- 
solutely his own. Such work is manifestly most profitable when 
begun early in the study of the language and made to keep pace 
with subsequent advancement. 

Only such knowledge of forms as can be gained in a few weeks 
is required for the use of Part I. The German originals and the 
notes are here expected to supply all the words needed in the 
English paraphrases ; and it is believed that any one who has 
mastered German inflections can, with the aid of the Introduction, 
translate these paraphrases without reference to the Vocabulary. 

For the convenience of those who may wish to omit these Intro- 
ductory Selections, Part II. is made independent of Part I. The 
selections have not been chosen for any special literary value. It is 
easy to offer the beginner too good literature. One might almost 
say that for the purpose of composition, except in the case of ad- 
vanced students, the better an extract is as literature, the worse it 
is as an exercise. Even the mature beginner must first learn the 
simple style of every-day speech. The sole endeavor here has 
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been to choose easy selections which should be progressive and 
offer much drill in the writing of common constructions. The 
omission of any of the selections in this Part is made possible by 
frequent reference to the more important notes. 

The two remaining Parts, which are entirely different in the 
character of their selections, are intended to supply more difficult 
exercises. As is the case with the other Parts, they are made 
independent of each other. The book may therefore be begun 
with any Part, as best suits different degrees of advancement. 

The Notes are intended to progress with the text and to supple- 
ment, not to take the place of, such aids as the beginner may be 
expected to have at hand. Not a little lexical matter has been 
introduced in the case of common words and phrases which can 
not be translated literally. 

Great pains have been taken to have the Vocabidary complete and 
accurate and to adapt it to the wants of the beginner. Complete- 
ness and accuracy are here especially necessary, and corrections 
and suggestions will be thankfully received. 

The book owes much to the kindly suggestions of those who have 
examined it in proof or in manuscript. Special acknowledgment is 
due to Prof. H. K. Schilling of Wittenberg College, Prof. E. S. 
JOYNES of South Carohna University, and Prof. A. H. Palmer of 
Adelbert College. 

CHARLES HARRIS. 
Oberlin College, August, 1890. 

This edition has been carefully revised, and a number of small 

changes and corrections have been made in the notes and 

vocabulary. 

C. H. 
May, 1891. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

I. As a rule, punctuate in German as in English. The 
following exceptions must, however, be noticed : — 

1. While parenthetical phrases and clauses are separated 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma, or commas, as in 
Enghsh, single words which are parenthetical in their nature, 
are not thus set off. That is, the equivalents of words like 
however, surely, although, nevertheless, too, etc., if single words, 
are not set off. Thus : ®er §err aBer lad^te gar nii^t. — ©r 
totrb ^offentlic^ nid^t fomtnen. — '■ ^aufen ©te mir aud^ etn ^aar. 

2. While according to English usage certain subordinate 
clauses only are set off from the rest of the sentence, in German 
all subordinate clauses are set off. Thus : ^i^ ioiK, ba^ er 
l^eute aiBenb fomme. — Ste ganje 2BeIt toet|, toai \&j ^abe. — 
2Ber tft ber 3Jlann, ben <Sie geftern fa^en? — 5Da8 ^erj tear 
ru^ig, tote bie Sffiafferquelle. — S)a§ Sieb, toetd^eS fie fang, tear 
l^iibfc^. 

Note. — This applies to subordinate clauses whether they are com- 
plete, contracted, or elliptical, or whether they precede, follow, or are 
incorporated in the principal clause. 

3. Such infinitive phrases as are really equivalent to sub- 
ordinate clauses are also to be set off. Thus : S)a§ ift bie an= 
gene^mfte 9trt, fid^ beliebt ju madden. — Sie glaubten, bann aud^ 
3ilac^ttgalten ju fein. 

(3) 
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DIVISION INTO SYLLABLES. 



2. When it becomes necessary to divide a word at the end 
of a Hne, the place of division is determined by the pronuncia- 
tion of the word. Accordingly, a single consonant between 
two vowels is thrown with the latter vowel, and two consonants 
in the same position are divided. Thus : ge=gen, fensnen, 
teil=ten. 

1. But c^, fd), p^, til, and g are treated as single consonants, and d 
becomes I=t. Thus : brou=6en, Ia=c^en, bniMen. 

2. Compounds are, however, separated into their components, and 
prefixed syllables o£ derivation are also separated from the rest of the 
word without regard to pronunciation. Thus : Boltcnbcil, nu8»fle^en, 
3uter=effc, bar=um, "^ersein, cr=eifei'n. 

COMPOUND WORDS. 

3. German compound words are usually without the hyphen, 
being treated as one word. Thus : etnmal, <Bi)nU)au§, 2B5r= 
terbud^. ^ 

I. But the hyphen is used where two or more words make with an- 
other word (preceding or following) a loose compound; also in com- 
pounds of proper nouns or proper adjectives ; and in very long compounds, 
and sometimes elsewhere, for clearness' sake. Thus : auf= Unb abge^eil, 
@<)eife= unb SBartefaat, aSofoIlange ober =!urje, Sung^StiHing, D6ertanbe8= 
gevic^t8»5ptajtbent. 

GERMAN SCRIPT. 

4. While every student of German should be at least able 
to read German script, its use in writing, especially in the case 
of beginners, is not imperative. If, however, it is epiployed, 
the German quotation marks („ — ") and hyphen (=) must 
also be used ; but in dividing a word at the end of a line the 
sign „ is commonly used instead of the hyphen. 
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5. For convenience in reference the three word-orders are 
here briefly treated. These differ essentially only in the posi- 
ti«n of the personal verb. By the personal verb is meant that 
part inflected for person and number. In simple tenses this is 
the verb itself, in compound tenses the auxiliary. 

NORMAL ORDER. 

6. The personal verb follows the subject. Ex. : S)er Sag 
tear ^jrad^tig l^eH. — §an3 trteb feine ^ul^ ruJjig ttor jii^ ^er. — 
3)tefe SBortc ntad&ten eiiien tiefen ©inbrud auf bie aSerfammlung. 

Note. — By the subject is meant, here and elsewhere, the subject 
word with all its modifiers. Ex. : Sebe 3fo|e Don bcm SRofen(lraiid)e int 
®arten ^atte i^re @e|(^itf)te. — ®cr SSeiter, ber bas geprt t)atte, ^irit an. 

INVERTED ORDER. 

7. 'Y\\s. personal verb precedes the subject. Ex.: 3)a§ iiber= 
laffe \&i Sl^nen ganj. — ®nbli^ rebete er i^n an. — „StrmeS, t)er= 
ad^teteg ©etoa^S!" fagte ber Stjjfeljtoeig. — St^ttjigmal l^abe id^ 
biefeS gefel^en. 

Note. — It should be especially observed that this order is required 
whenever the principal clause begins with anything else than the subject. 
(But cf. § 13.) It is the usual order for questions, and for imperative, 
optative, and exclamatory sentences. 

I. The principal clause must be inverted, if the subordinate 
clause precedes, unless the latter is also the subject of the 
principal clause. That is, if an object clause or an adverbial 
clause precedes, it has the same effect as a simple object or 
simple adverb in the same position and causes inversion. Ex. : 
SSaS i^ Bermod^te, ^joia \&i get^an. — 31IS id^ in SBerlin icar, fa^ 
id^ i^n nid^t. 
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TRANSPOSED ORDER. 



8. The personal verb comes last in the clause. Ex. : ©ie 
fallen, ba^ jemanb barin getoef en tear. — ©in 30tann l^atte einen 
©fet, ber f^on lange %o!cixt bie ©ade jur 9JJu6Ie getragen l^atte. 
— ^d^ betounbere if)n, toeil er ein fo fd^oneS 5Pferb l^at. 

Note. — This order is restricted to subordinate clauses introduced 
by a connective, that is, by a subordinating conjunction or by a relative 
pronoun or adverb. 

1. If, however, the conjunction ba^ is omitted, the sub- 
ordinate clause takes the normal order. Ex. : ^(^ glaube, toir 
belommen biefe ^Rad^t ©eicitter. 

2. If, in a conditional clause, the conjunction toenn is 
omitted, the subordinate clause takes the inverted order. Ex. : 
§atte tc^ nur ettoaS ®elb, fo ginge id^ gern. 

OTHER ELEMENTS. 

9. The other elements of the simple sentences have usually 
the same position in the three orders. The relative position 
of the most important of them is that indicated in the following, 
although it should not be understood that they will all be found 
in any one sentence : — 

1 . Pronoun object. — Ex. : ^d^ \i(s!oi bir ©etb gegeben. — 
(Sr ^at fie ju fetnem ©eburtStag befommen. If there are two 
pronoun objects, the accusative usually precedes. Ex. : gd^ 
h)ttt fie bir gerne jeigen. — S5er attefte Sruber erbarmte fid^ 
feiner. 

2. Adverb of time. Ex.: ^d^ l^abe geftern meinen alten 
SSater Befud^t. — @r Jjat mir ^eute ein S3ud^ gegeben. 

3. Noun objects. The order of cases is usually dative, 
accusative, genitive, but a noun object denoting a person 
generally precedes one denoting a thing. Ex. : ®er Se^rer 
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1)at bem ©driller ein 33ud^ gegefeen. — @r Bef^ulbtgt feinen ®iener 
ber Untreue. — ©ie ^6en ben armen 2JJann feinem ©c^tdfal 
iibertaffen. 

4. Other adverbs. The order of occurrence is usually place, 
manner, degree. Ex. : 2)u tDo^nft l^ter fe^r Bequein. — @r ar= 
beitet immer fleifeig. Observe, however, that prepositional 
phrases modifying the verb, even if they are time phrases, will 
follow simple adverbs of whatever kind. Ex. : SBtr fjjeifen 
gelt)5^nli(^ urn fed^g U^r. 

5. Negation. Ex.: 3)tort^ berlor ben 3Jlut ntd^t. — @r l^at 
feinen SSater nic^t gefe'^en. But a negative modifying any 
special word precedes that word. Ex. : Jlid^t jeber Sefer ^atte 
an feiner ©teKe fetn mogen. 

6. Predicate adjective, or noun. Ex. : Unfer D^eim tft ntd^t 
reid^. — %^ bin lange franf getrefen, 

7. Separable prefix. Ex.: ®ie Slrbeiter fontnten bom gelbe 
jurM. — 3Birb bie ©onne batb aufge^en? 

8. Remainder of verb. The auxiliary being the personal 
verb in compound tenses, the remainder of the verb comes 
after the other elements, the participle preceding the infinitive, 
if both occur. Illustrative sentences have already been given 
above. 

SUMMARIES. 

10. Normal Order. Subject, Pers. Verb, i. Pronoun 
object, 2. Adv. of time, 3. Noun objects, 4. Other adverbs, 
5. Negation, 6. Pred. adj. or noun, 7. Separable prefix, 8. Re- 
mainder of verb. 

11. Inverted Order. Inverting element (if any), Pers. 
Verb, Subject, the other elements as in § 10. 
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12. Transposed Order. Connective, Subject, the other 
elements as in § lo, Pers. Verb. 

OBSERVATIObfS. 

13. The general connectives (unb, aber, affein, fonbem, 
benn, ober) have no effect on the order of words. The other 
conjunctions require either the inverted or transposed order 
after them, according as they introduce principal or subordi- 
nate clauses. 

14. AVhile principal clauses may have either the normal or 
the inverted order, subordinate clauses can have only the 
transposed, except as provided for in § 8, i, 2. It is there- 
fore essential in all cases to know whether one is dealing with 
a principal or subordinate clause — especially as their forms 
are not always distinguished in English. 

Remark. — Other comments on word-order are given in the notes. 
The word "Order" is frequently used to show that especial care is 
needed in tlje arrangement of the German sentence. The words " See 
grammar " are similarly used to call the student's attention to the subject 
mentioned, so that he may look it up in whatever grammar is at hand. 
German words given in the notes are frequently not in the form in which 
they must be used, and the student must therefore make the necessary 
changes. Words in the English text which are inclosed in [ ] are to be 
omitted, those in ( ) are to be inserted in translating into German. 
References by §§ are to the Introduction. Other references are to pages 
and to notes or lines, as indicated by n. or 1. 
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GERMAN ORIGINAL WITH 
ENGLISH PARAPHRASE FOR RETRANSLATION. 



INTRODUCTORY SELECTIONS. 



1, Slmeife unb ®rillc. 

@ine (Drine !am im 3Btnter ju einer 3tmetfe unb fagte : 
„©ie6 mir ettoa§ ju effen !" Die Sltneife fragte fie : „2Sa8 
^aft bu benn im Oommer get^an?" „®efungen/' fagte bie 
©ritte; unb bie 3lmeife antoortete: „35a^ bu im ©ommer 
gefungen l^aft, fo magft bu im Sinter tmijen." S 

The Ant and the Cricket. 

A cricket, which " came to an ant in winter, said : " Give 
me something to eat!" But when' the ant asked her: 
"What did* you (then) do in the summer?" she" an- 
swered : " I sang.' " Thereupon ' the ant said : " You 
sang" in summer, and you may dance in winter." lo 

2. Stumnte WLnttoovt. 

Sunt fd^tcabifd^en §eere !am im ^af)Xi 1795 ein Sfefrut, 
ber ein fc^oner tooJiIgeiDad^fener^ SJlann mar. S)er Dffijiev 
fragte il^n, toie alt er fei." ®er SRefrut anttoortete : „(Sinunb= 
^toansig ^a^re alt. ^d^ Bin ein ganjeS ^al^r frani geioefen, 
fonft' toare id^ jtoeiunbgicanjig." 15 

' (inasmuch) as. "^ Subor. clause; transpqsed order; c£. § 12. 
^ but when = when however = olg aber. Order ? » did do = have 
done. ' Invert. Why ? ' sang = have sung. ' barauf . Order ? 

' will-grown = well-built. ' Subj. of indirect discourse. ' other- 
wise. 1 1 
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A stupid AnsTrer. 

In the year 1 795 a recruit' came to the Suabian army. 

He was a handsome, well-built man. When' the officer 

asked, " How old are you?" he answered ° that he was' 

twenty-one years old, and that he would' be twenty-two, 

5 if he had' not been ill [for] a whole year. 

3. Set ^6)dfet uit^ iet @oIbf^ntteb. 

®in ©^afer fragte etnen ©olbf^tnieb, toie btel ein fo unb 
fo gro^er^ itutn^jen ©olb tcert fei. Ser ©olbfd^mteb 6e= 
tDxrtete" i^n ijjrad^tig, um t^n gefd^metbig' ju madden, unb 
fragte enbltd^, ico er benn einen fold^en Slum^jen gefunben 
,0 i»aBe. ®a anttuortete ber ©(^afer, ba^ er noc^* f einen l^ate, 
aber balb einen ju finben l^offe. 

The Shepherd and the Goldsmith. 

A stupid shepherd went to a goldsmith ° who thought' 
that the man had' a large lump [of] gold, because he 
asked how much a lump of such and such a size would ' 
15 be worth. And so the goldsmith entertained him* splen- 
didly, for' he wanted to make him pliant. At last he 
asked: "Where did" you find the lump?" Then the 
shepherd answered : " I have not yet found any, but I 
hope to find one soon"." 

* Cf . §11. ' at8. ' Order ? For punctuation of following clause, 
see § 1,2. ' Indirect discourse. Pres. subj. Cf. 28, n. u. ' Pret. 
subj. ' Plupf. subj. 

^ a so and so great lump = a lump of such and such a size. ^ be= 
ttjitten = entertain. ' malleable = pliant. ■• no^ leuten ^ as yet 
none = not yet — any. 'Punctuation? ^ glauben, not betlteil. Use 
here ind. dis. after glauBen. 'Tense and mode ? Order? 'Cf. 32, n. 
17. 'bntn. Normal order; cf. § 10. '°want to^^XooVifa, with 
simple inf. " Perfect tense. " Order ? 
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4. ®ie toanbcrnben ^rdf^e. 

S3ei^ grower ©ominerl^t^e trodnete^ ein ©umjjf au§, unb bte 
6etben %xb^d)t, ioeld^e il^n nod^ Betoo^nten, mu^ten toanbern, 
©ie !atnen an einen -ttefen 33runnen, ber nod^ jiemlici' btel 
SSaffer IjatU. „©otten h)ir l^ineinl^iUjfen*?" fragte ber jiingere. 
„3tdn," rief ber altere ; „benn toenn ba§ SBaff er and) l^ier au§= s 
trocEnete, toie foltten totr toieber ^erau§!ommen°?" 

The wandering Frogrs. 

Two frogs were still inhabiting" a swamp when' it' dried 
up in [the] great heat of summer, and they had ' to wander 
[away]. A well to which they came, still had a little" 
water [in it]. The younger frog asked whether" they 10 
should not jump in." "No," cried the older [one] ; "do 
you think" that we could" jump out again, if the water 
dried " up here too ? " 

5. 3)ie SftetUngc. 

(Sine alte R\r6)i, toelc^e ben ©perlingen unja^Iige JJeftcr 
gab, tourbe auSgebeffert.^ 3ll§ fie nun in i^rem neuen 05Ianje 15 
baftanb, famen bie ©^jerltnae toieber, t^re alien SBo^nungen 
ju fuc^en. SlEein'' fie fanben fte atte bermauert.' „3u toaS," 
fd^rteen fie, „taiigt* benn nun ba§ gro^e ©ebaube? ^ommt, 
loerla^t ben unbraud^baren ©teinfjaufen." 

' in. ' (luatrodnen = dry up. " tolerably. * Why not ^erein= 
^iitJfen? ' Why not ^inaitSlommen ? ^ wen still inhabiting^ 
inhabited still. ' al8. ' er. Why.> ' -^az'if ^o = miiff en, with simp, 
inf. '° ein ioentg. " oB. " Is it ^inein, or l^erein? Order? 
» gIo«b|i bu. '* Subj. 

' (lugb eff em = better = repair. ^ aHein = aber. ' Bermouetn = 
wall up. ' tangen jlt = be fit for. 
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The SparroTTS. 



The sparrows had built * themselves' innumerable nests in 
an old church. But ' when the church was being repaired, 
they had to leave their old dweUings. And when they came 
back, the church stood before " them in its new splendor, 
5 but their old dwellings were all walled up. Then they ° all 
screamed : " Come, [let us] leave this great building. It is 
fit for nothing '" ;" for they considered *' the repaired church 
a useless heap of stones. 



6. Subtuig XII. nnti bet ^ofmantt. 

®tn §ofmann riet Subtcig XII., ^ontg toon %xanlxd<i), er 
lo tn5ge^ etnem retd^eiT 33iirger, ber il^n, el^e er nod^ ^onig tear, 
beleibigt l^atte, aHe f eine ©iiter nel^men. SDa ertoiberte Subltiig : 
„^^ tear no^ nic^t ^onig, al8 er mid^ beleibigte. ^e^t alS 
Sonig 6in id^ fein 3Sater getoorben; td^ tnu^ il^tn affe§ i)er= 
geben." 

Louis XII. and the Courtier. 

15 Before Louis XII. became king of France, a -rich citizen 
had insulted him. But when a courtier advised him' 
to take ' [away] all the man's property,* Louis replied : 
" He did not insult the king, for he insulted me before I 
became king. I am now his father, as ° I have become his 

^^ king, and so I must forgive him." 

' baueit. ' Dat. refl. ; fic^ (felfift). ' wAen however (aber). ° dor. 
Case? 'Order? ■" tli^tS. ^^ consider ^\<sSXva. — \vx. 

' Ind. dis. after riet. ' Dat. Arrange, him a courtier advised^ 
' to take = that he, etc. See German above. * the man (dat.) all his 

property. ^ as ^ inasmuch as ^ bo. 
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7, 2»cr aScttler. 

@in retd^er SJlann ging an einem falten SSintertage .\pa' 
jieren. @r l^atte fid^ fo ' ioarm tpie moglid^ angejogen.^ SCrol' 
aEe bent fror * li^n \o, ba| il^m bie B'i^n^ !Ia)3^)erten. ®r fa^ 
einen armen Settler unb tounberte fic^ ntd^t trenig, tote eS bent 
aSettler moglitl fet, fo §aI6 nadt ^erumjulaufen, o^ne bie 5 
Kalte fd^einbar' ju fti^Ien. „®a§ !ann ic^ S^"^" t«i^t «i^= 
ftaren," f^sra^ ber 33ettler. „2Benn td^ auSgel^e, fo jiel^e td^ 
atte meine Kletber an, aber ©ie laffen ben gro^ten Seil S^rer 
^letber ju §aufe. (Si finb bte Sletbcr, bie ©ie ju §aufe ge= 
laffen ^ben, toel^e 3^nen bai SBetter fo lalt fcfietnen loffen." 10 

The Beggar. 

A rich man wanted to take ° a walk on a cold winter day. 
After' he had dressed himself as warmly as possible, he went 
out. Although " he had put on his warmest clothing, the 
cold was so great that his teeth chattered. He wondered 
not a little when he saw a beggar who was going" about 15 
half naked and apparently not feeling " the cold. ' " That 
is easy to explain," said the beggar. "When" I want to 
take a walk on a cold day, I put on all my clothing ; but 
you have left the greater part of your clothing at home. It 
is" not the clothing which you have put on, but" that" 20 
which .you have left at home, which makes '^ the. day seem 
so cold to you." 

' fo — h)le = as — as. " attjiel)en = pull on = put on (of clothing), 
ftd) anjie^en = ? 'in spite of all that. * frieveti == be cold. (e8) fror 
il)n ^ ? 5 apparently. ' take a walk = fpajiereil ge^en. ' after 
(conj.) = nac^bem. ' obgleid^. Order? ^ was going about ^ -wexA 
about. ^° Sa.y, felt not. Order? " hJenil ; cf . 26, n. 4. "^Plural, 
" (oiiberu. Why ? '■' bie. '* kffeii. See German above. 
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8. 3)ie tounicvbatc SBtittfe. 

3# toetl eine SriidEe, bte xft nic^t i)on SWaurern unb 3int= 
tnerleuten/ nid^t auS §oIj unb riidfit au§ ©tetn gebaut; ber 
liebe ©ott ^at fte nur aug SBaffer bereitet. @te totrb nTan(i^s 
mal fel^r fd^neK fertig," toot)!' in eincr ^a^t, fann aber aud^ 
5 toieber eb^n fo fd^nell berfd^ioinben. ©ie fann bie ©onne unb 
bie linbe £uft nid^t tiertragen. 3§r ©lanj bergel^t, fobalb bie 
©onne red^t ioaxm barauf fd^eint. 3lm langften bauert fie bei 
ftrenger SEBinterlalte. ®a icirb fie immer* bidder unb fefter. 

The wonderful Bridge. 

I have often seen a wonderful bridge which God makes 
10 from nothing but ° water. No ° mason can build it'of stone. 
No carpenter has ever' built such' a bridge of wood. It' 
often" disappears very quickly, even in a night, but it is 
often just as quickly completed. As'' soon as the sun 
shines upon it'" and it feels the soft air, its splendor passes 
15 away, and it becomes water again. When the cold of 
winter is very severe, the bridge lasts longest," for it then 
becomes constantly thicker and stronger. 

9. <Sei nid^t citel. 

31I§. ein berii^inter SBetfer' nod^ ein ^nabe tear, Ia§' «r 

cineS 2lbenb§ feinem SSoter au§ ben l^eiligen Su'd^ern bor. 

zo ©eine SSriiber fd^Iiefen ein, unb er fjjrad^: „©ie]^, SSater, aHe 

' Sing. 3tametmonn. ' ferttg Werben = get ready = be com- 
pleted. ^ indeed = even. * a/ways thicker = constantly thicker. 
^ al8, or say, as above, for the whole phrase, ItUV au8 SBaffer. ' teilt. 
' je. ' such a = eiue foI(!^e, or (o cine. ' Pronoun ? '° Order ? " as 
soon as = foBoIb (al8). " upon it = baroilf? " Adv. superl. as above. 

--,' wise one = sage. SBeijer is an adj. used as a noun. ' Oorlefen 
(dat.) = read before = read aloud to. 
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fd^Iafen ; \^ aEein bete noc^." 5Da na^m i^n f ein SSater bci 
ber §anb unb fjirad^: „D mein Solvit, toare el nid^t feeffer, 
au^ bu fc^Iiefeft, a(g ba^ bu fo eiteP bift auf ba§, toa§ bu 
t^uft?" 

Bo not be vain. 
One evening a father listened * while * one of his sons, 5 
who afterwards" became a famous sage, read aloud to him 
out of a sacred book. After the other sons had'°fallen 
asleep, this [one] said to his father that he alone was still 
praying,' and that all his brothers were asleep. Then his 
father, taking " him^ by the hand, said : " O my son, yo;: are 10 
vain of what you are doing. It would be better for ' you 
to sleep than to be vain." 



I 10. 3)et: SlJlotgen. 

®ie Slad^t tft tioruBer, e§ tuirb l^ell. ®te §a^ne ^a&en fdjon 
eine 35'tfii"S' gefea£)t unb ben SKotgen berfiinbet. SDie er= 
ioa^enben SBoget jtrttfd^ern bor ben g^enftern. 5Die 5JJenf(^en 15 
berlaffen bag Sett. ®te ©onne ift unterbeffen l)inter^ ben 
SSergen ^ertrorgefommen ; i^re ©tvablen tnecfen bie noc^ f(^(a= 
fenben 2;iere. ^tn ©arten, auf ben 3Biefen unb auf ben 
g^elbern glanjt atteg' toon l^eHen Sautrotjfen. SfBaS geftern 
biirre luar, ift ^eute tuieber frifd^ getootben. ®ie SJlenfctjen, 20 
iceld^e geftevn miibe unb fc^Iafrig toaren, ftnb je^t toieber ftarf 
unb gel^en munter an i^re 3lr6ett. 

^ eltet auf = vain of. * jupren, s mij^renb, or alg. ' f^joter. 
' Ind. dis. Tense.' 'Say, then said his father, oj (inbent, or al8) 
he him iy the hand took. ' Say, that you slept {pret. snb].), than 
thal-you, etc. " fein. ^ 

• already — for some little time. ' I)inter — IjerUortomniEn = come 
fortji (piit from) behind. ' everything. 
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Morning. 

(The) night is past, for^ it is growing" light and the 
crowing ° of the cock has already announced the morning. 
The birds awaken', and twitter outside ° the windows, and 
people " rise " from their beds. Meanwhile the sun comes 
5 .out from behind the hills, and its beams fall upon" the still 
sleeping animals and wake them. Yesterday everything 
Jn" the garden, the meadows and the fields was dry; to- 
day everything glitters with bright dewdrops. People go 
to their work, for they are now strong and cheerful, al- 
io though" they were tired and sleepy yesterday." 

*" 11. S>a8 ift itui!^ auSgegangen. 

(Sin §err, toeld^er oft bon einem langtoetltgen Sefud^er bes 
Iftftigt tDorben tear, gab feinem ®iener ben SBefe^I, biefen 5Ken= 
fc^en hid^t toieber borjulaffen/ fonbern il^n ^oflid^ abjutoeifen.' 
93alb lam aud^ ber unhJittfommene ©aft unb fragte ben S)iener, 
'5 ob fein §err ju §aufe fei. „5letn," anttoortete ber ®iener, „er 
ift auSgegangen." „^n biefem goalie'," bemerlte ber Sefu^er, 
ninoc^te i^ ^^re §errtn f e^en ; x^ l^abe t^r ettcaS ju fagen." 
"„©ie ift audi} auSgegangen," antioortete ber Siener. „@ut, tc^, 
toerbe auf fie irarten; aber ba e§ lalt ift, ioerbe id^ neben bem 
{Jeuer im ©alon 5pia|'* nel^men." „3)a§ ift aud^ auSgegangen," 
fa'gte ber ®iener mit ber grofeten 9tu^e.' 

* Order ? ' iDcrben. ' bas Sra^eii. ' (grinoii^en is intrans. ; et> 
rectfen is trans. ' Bov. ^ bie 5Keiif(i)fii. '" auffteljen au8. " ciuf. 
Case? '^ Notice the renderings of z« above in tiie German. " obs 
flleld^. '* Order? 

' Bortaffen =; let before = admit (to one's presence). " ablDeijen 
= direct away ^ dismiss. ^ in this case = tlien. * take place == take 
a seat. ' rest = calmness. 



20 
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That's out too. 

A tedious visitor had so- greatly" annoyed a gentleman 
that he at last ordered his servant not to admit this person ' 
again. When the unwelcome visitor came and asked the 
servant, " Is your master at home ? " the latter/ wishing " to 
dismiss him politely, said that he was (gone) out; Then 5 
the visitor remarked : " Tell '° your mistress that I should 
like" to see her, as''' I have something to say to her." The 
servant answered that she too was out. The visitor re- 
marked that he would wait for" her, but as'^ it was cold, he 
would take a seat by the fire in the parlor. But the servant 10 
replied with the greatest calmness : " That's out too." 

^urje 3eit nac^ bem 3;obe be§ ^Dmjjomften 5!)le^er6eer !am 
ein Jleffe beSfelben' ^u Sloffini unb Bat biefen urn bie (5rlau6= 
nis, i^m einen S^rauermarfd^ tiorfjiielen ju biirfen/ ben er ju 
®^ren' feineS Dnfelg lonnsoniert ^atte. Stoffini gab bie ©r= 15 
IflubniS unb l^orte bie inittetmd^ige Som))ofttton gebulbig an. 
„9iun, tt)a§ benfen (£te baijon?" fragte ber junge Tlann, nad)-- 
bem er fetnen SJiarfd^ ju (Snbe*. gef^i-elt ^atte. „'^\d)t iibel,, ' 
mein jimger t^reunb^" anttoortete S^offini, i^m auf bie ©coulter' 
flojjfenb, „aber l^iibfd^er toare eg b~o^ getnefen, trenn ©ie ge= 20 
ftorben tcaren, unb 31^r Dn!el ben SCrauermarfc^ lomjioniert 
fjatte." 

' Say, fo je^r. ' SUienlc^ — here depreciatory. ' biefer. ' Say, 
w/ia wished. " fogeii. " should like = tnbc^te (gcrn). ^^ bo. 
'^ Preposition ? 

' a nephew of the same = one of his nephews. ° to-be allowed. 
' Jll (S^jren = in honor of. ■* flayed to the end= played through. 
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The funeral March. 

A nephew of the composer Meyerbeer composed a 
funeral march in honor of hisuncle. The composition was 
a very mediocre [one], but the young man wanted (to'play / 
it to Rossini/ Accordingly'' he went to' him and asked" 

5 for (the) 'pfermission to play the march to him. \ Rossini 
gave (the) permission and listened" patiently, until" the 
young man had played his march through. When the 
latter asked him what he thought of it," Rossini slapped 
him on the shoulder and answered : " The march is not 

10 bad, my young friend. But if you had died', and the march 
had been composed! by" your uncle '^n your honor," it 
would have been nicer." 



13. SBuffctt unJ> «i«raarrf. 

®raf Dbo SluffeE, ber engtifc^e ©efanbte am beutfd^en^ofe, 
befuc^te eineS 2;age§ ben ^Jiirften Sigmaicf. 3ta^ etner lans 
5 geten^ Unter|attuTtg Bemerfte ber ©raf, ba^ ein SJJann tnte ber 
9?eic^§lanjler too^P red^t oft tion langhjeiligen SJlenfd^en mit 
Sefu^en gejjlagt toerbe. „©ie ^aben cd&er bod^ jebenfallg' bas 
eine ober ba§ anbere* 2RitteI, fic^ fold^e Seute bom §alfe ju 
fd^affen," ' bemerfte ber ®raf. „®i freilid^," anttoortete Si5= 
mard. „@in§ meiner beften ift, ba^ ic^ mi^ burd^ meine grau 
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5 Why bem aiofftni ? ' ba^er. ' 511. Why JU here and the simp. 
dat. in io Jfossini ? " bitten, or frogm? ' sii^oren. '° biS. "o/it 
= boSott. What does baton mean with benf en? '^ »on. "i/ij/aur 
honor = 3b«en ju @l)ren. 

■ a longer = a rather long. ^ doubtless. ^ bod) jebenfatlS = never- 
theless surely = must surely. * the one or the other means = some 
means or other. * to get such people from your neck = to get rid of 
such people. 
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unter biefem ober ienem a^ormanbe nbnifen taffe." Staturlid^ 
lann bann ber Sefu'd^er iiic^t langer bleiben." ^autn l^atte ber 
gitrft biefe SOSorte gefproc^en, aU bte g^utftin ^eretntrat unb 
fagte: „DttD, e§ ift an ber i^eit, beine fUlebijin ju ne^men." 
Set biefen 2Borten &rad^ ©raf Dbo in etn f^allenbeS' ®e= s 
Iad)ter auS. 3tIS etn SBertmann f a^te ° er bte ©acfje Don ber 
l^eitern' ©ette auf, na^m fetnen §ut urib em^jfafjl" fid}. 

Russell and Bismarck. 

When Lord Odo Russell was the English ambassador at 
the German court, he was one day making a call " "on (the) 
Prince Bismarck, and after a rather long coiiversatidh he lo 
remarked that the visits of tiresoine people doubtless often 
^ aniioyed a man likfe the'iiiiperial chancejlor'- 4 But you can / 
i' surely get rid Jtef sucn peoplq'by" some means or other,'] 
continued" Lord' Russell. "Of course," said Bismarck; 
"for ex^ample," I often'' have" my wife come and call me 15 
off on" one pretext or another, and then the ■\^tors have 
to leave.'' ' Scarcely had Bismarck spoKen these words when 
some one" entered. It was his wife, who said to him that 
he ougKt" to"Kc£e his medicine. Lord Russell, who was a 
man of the world, saw the humorous siSe of the affair,*" and 20 
broke out into a loudlaugh at " these words. Then he took 
his hat and left. ^ 

''have myself called off. Observe the act. inf. ^ resounding = 
loud. ' auffaffen ^ lay hold offtake. ^ cheerful ^ \mmom\is. 
'° fid)' etnpfet|tcn = commend one's self (on leaving) = leave. " make 
a call on = bEfuci)cn. " biivi^. " fortfal)ren. '* jum Sdfjjiel. 
"Order? " [((ffen. " iratk. "jeinanb. " (oUen, with simp. inf. 
^ affair = thing = ©ac^e. ^ "' 6ei, 
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;1 ' 

J 14. The rich Man and tlie Beggrar. 

A beggar said to a rich man : " Brother, give ' me some- 
thing." The rich man asked: "Since when'' have' we 
(then*) been brothers ? " "Why,"° said the beggar, "are 
we not all sons ol" Adam!" "Vou are' right," said the 
other, "I did not think' of that'" ; and then he gave the s 
beggar a pfenny. ^ 

"But a penny is a very small present for a brother," 
said the beggar. "What!" cried the rich man, greatly 
astonished, "friend, if all [the] sons of Adam, gave you 
as" much as I [have], you" would soon be the richest man. ic 
on earth."" 



15. The Boy in the Woods.' 

A boy ran [out] into the woods. Then the oak said to 
him: "Come,^ lie down in" my shadow." The boy an- 

' gie6. ' fett >»omi. ' have been = are. Present for the perfect to 
express what still continues. * Contrast then here and in 1. 5. ' iiihy 
(of surprise) = ei. ' be right (adj.) = red)t (noun) I)abeil. ' The 
German has only the one form iox thought, was thinking, did think. 
° of that = baran. See grammar for this use of a prep, compound, 
instead of the pron. and prep. ' so. '" If the conditional clause 
precedes, invert the principal clause and begin it with so. Thus, so 
would you. " aitf ber (Srbe, or auf Srben (old dat. sing.). 

' Sing. ' Use bll in speaking to a child, an animal, or an inanimate 
object. Form of imperative here ? ^ Case ? 

25 
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swered : "When* I come back I will' do so°; I am not 

tired now.'" 

Then he met the lily-of-the-valley. It' said: "Come, 

smell my fragrance." The boy went [up] to' it, and be- 
5* cause it smelled so sweet," he said: "I will take" you 

along with [me] to" my mother." And the flower was 

satisfied." 

Then he caught" sight of the red strawberry. It cried 

To him : "Come, pick me, I am ripe." Then the boy an- 
lo swered : " Strawberry, I will take you along with [me] to 

my sister." And the strawberry was satisfied. ^^ 



A-' 

to nir 



At last the boy came to the nightshade. It cried tonim : 

"Come, eat me, I am ripe." The boy answered :" I do 

not want" to eat you; you look" poisonous; but I will 

15 pick you and show you to my father"; lie knows" you 

better thau I [do]." 

'16. The King^nd the.jRirl. 

A king was' received f_ in state' in a village. The school- 
children ami their tea:cher welcomed him, and a little girl 
recited a poem to him,* with which ° he was much' pleased. 

* IVAen in questions (direct or indirect) is luonn; referring to a 
single action in the past it is nlS ; elsewhere it is Hjenn. ' Is it future 
(luerben), or does it express purpose (IDoBeii)? * e?. ' Better, now 
am I. ° Pronoun ? ' 311. "" liebtic^, rather than jiig. " take along 
■with = tnitnefjmeil. " to (expressing motion to a person) = ju, 
" bamit (or simply ti) jufriebcn. " catch sight of = erblitfen. 
" iBoUen. " looh = appear = auSje^eil. " Simple dat. '' fenncit, 
not tniffen. Why? 

' A real passive ; tDUrbe, not Wax. '' receive (guests) = etllpfangen, 
not El"l)alten. ' in state = feflUd). ■* Simp. dat. ^ with which = 
IBOtiiber. ^ Much (as adv.) is usually fel)r, not Biel. 
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'■you have performed your task nicely," said the king. 
"But now r want to ask' you some questions. Where' 
does that belong?" he asked, and showed the child an 
orange^ 

"To' the vegetable kingdom," answered the girl shyly . 5 
"Where does that belong?" asked the king again and 
pointed to" a gold-piece. "To the mineral kingdom," 
was the answer. "But where do I then'' belong , my 
child?" was the third question. The child looked at the 
king pleasantly and said: "To the kingdom of heaven." 10 
Then a tear glistened in the king's eye, and he lifted the 
little girl up and kissed her. 

• 17. A Greek Cfeneral. 

Once,' when a famous Greek was in command of the 
army, he learned ^ that his armoijbearer had given a pris- 
o ner his freedom for money. "Give me ba<ik my shield," 15 
the general said to him, "since money has sullied your 
hands, you can not be my companion in daiigers,." 

The same general once" answered some one who wanted 
to bribe him : "If that which" your king wishes, is right, 
I shall do it for nothing" ; but" if it is not right, he has not 20 
treasures enough to' bribe me." 

And yet' his poverty was really so great that he had only 

' fteHetl, for euphony's sake. ' luo^in. 'in (ace). '° ailf. Case? 
" C£. 25, n. 4. 

' einfl. ^ learn = to get by exiDerience, or from the reports of 
others = crfa^rcit, not tevnen. ' Order ? ■• (/mi, which = ba«, ttiaS 
(not >tietd)e8, or baS). 'for nothing = itmfouf}. ' but if^ii how- 
ever (oBer). ' in order (urn) me to (3U) bribe. ° boc^. Order ? 
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one mantle. He was asked' one day" why he had" not 
gone out for^'' some days. "My mantle is in the wash just 
now," he said. 

18. The Officer and the Peasant. 

In one of the European wars an officer was once sent 

5 out to' search [for] foddej- for the horses. He rode for 
a long time^ in a lonely yalley and saw no one, but at last' 
he caught sight of a miserable hut. C When he knocked at* 
the door, an old man came out.° " Show me a field, old 
[man]," said the officer, "where my men can gpt fodder 

lo for the horses." / 

The peasant went" on before them, and after about a 
quarter of an hour, they came to a fine barlfey-field. " Here 
is what we are searching [for]," said the officer. "Not 
yet," answered the peasant and went on.' They followed 

15 him' and came at last to another barley-field. 

After' the soldiers had" mowed the grain and bound it 
on" their horses, and were" about to ride away again, the 
officer said : "You have led" us further than was neces- 
sary, old [man] ; the first field was better than this." "I 

20 know it," answered the peasant, "but it was not'mine." 

' SKon fragte i^n. '° Case? '' Indirect discourse. Use subj. 
mode and the tense of the direct discourse ; but avoid generally a 
subj. form identical with the indie, by using pret. for pres., etc. 
^^for = since = jeit. 

' m order to. '^for a long time = lange. ' Better, at last however. 
••nil. Case.' 5 fetalis. Why not ^inoug? ^ go on before one ^ 
einem Borange^en. ' roeitcr. 'Case.' "> after {as conj.) = nad^bem, 
not merely Txa6). ^ aiif. Case ? " ie about to = eben iTJoUen, or tm 
Scgrtffe (eill. '^ Arr., us further led than necessary was. " Cf. 44, n.6. 
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19. The Lion and the Fox. 

There ' was once a fox that had never seen a lion ; and 
so, when he saw one [for] the first time,'' he was' so fright- 
ened that he did not know what to do.* 

The lion did him' no harm ; and the fox crept off, and 
ran to his hole and there hid." - He stayed in it ' until he s 
had* to search [for] food, and then he crept out' in great 
fear. 

But the fox once more" met the same lion some days 
after this." This time the fox was not [quite] so much 
frightened. He looked the great king" of (the) beasts in the 10 
face"; and instead of creeping" away in fright,'^ as" be- 
fore, trotted" off slowly, and even" stopped and looked" 
around. 

A third time " the fox met the lion ; and this time he 
went up ^^ to him, as- if there was nothing" to fear. He 15 
seemed to say : " Good morning, Mr. Lion ; how do you 
do " this fine day " ? I hope '* Mrs. Lion and the little 
[ones] are all well." 

' iAere was once = e8 IDQV einmal. ' time = mat. ' Observe that 
the subor. clause has preceded. * Say, what^ he should do. ^ him no 
/4a?-z»=i^tnni(i)t8 Jit 8etb. 'Refl. 'Cf. 25, n.8. 'haveto = XO&\\t\\. 
' 5inou8, or IjerailS ? "" once more = again. " Say, after some days, 
or some days (ace.) afterwards. " Dat. '^ Ace. '* Inf. with JU. 
" The modifiers of an inf. precede the inf. " H)ie Borfjev. " trotted 
he slowly off. ^'^ even stopped =bUti fogar fte^en. "' Refl. ^° gum 
brittenmnt. " ?// = ;^in, or ^eran. Order? °^ Say, as if he had 
(subj.) no fear. " Jo (of health) = ftcf) Beftnben. =* Ace. =' The 
order of the subor. clause depends on the expression or omission of 
W^. Cf. § 8, I. 
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20. Some Fables. 

Some ripe grapes were hanging high' up on a grape-vine. 

A fox came by, saw the grapes, and wanted ^ them. He 

sprang up" and tried to seize them, but in vain. That 

made him very angry, and he cried : " I do not want the 

5 grapes at all; they are too sour for me.*'."-' 

The hare challenged the tortoise to a ra^e, and she con- 
sented. A large oak was ° to be the;gdal, and the race was 
to begin the next morning.* Very early in the morning' 
the tortoise started ° on her way, and crawled slowly towards 

10 the tree. The har^, however, played around in the grass 
for a long time, but at last he began to run aiid soon 
caught ' up with the tortoise. ^Then he lay down in the 
shadow of a large tree and fell fast asleep. The tortoise 
neither'" rested nor slept, but crawled slowly towards the 

15 goal. Late in the afternoon the hare waked up and ran 
as fast" as he could till he came to the oak. But the tor- 
toise was already there and had won the race. 

^^\i& tortoise wanted to learn to " fly. She went to the 
eagle, therefore," and asked" him to teach her to fly." 

^ high up on ^\oi!l tiitW av.. ' wanfed = tvoUtt — l^aBen. ^'in blE 
§oI)e; into the air, not to his feet, is meant. * me (dat.) too sour. 
5 was to = foEte. ©ollcn often expresses what is a matter of agree- 
ment or report. ' Definite time, and the phrase not dependent on an 
adv. Use ace. or ail with dat.; thus, ben iiailjjlen SKorgeii, or am 
nfidlfteit SJJovgen. ' The time phrase here depends on an adv. Use 
gen. or an with dat. ; thus, fvii^ SKorgen?, or friil) om 5!Korgen. ' ftd) 

OUf ben iffieg mac^eit. ' cateh up with = ein^Oten, '° Arr., the tor- 
toise rested not, nor (noii)) slept she, but (fonbem) she. " Say, so fast 
he could, or what he could. '^ Sernen and teljrrn both take the 
inf. without JH. " therefore to the eagle. Cf. § 1, 1. "■* Notice the 
difference between ask here and in the next line. " her fly to teach. 
Cf. § I, 3- 
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The eagle asked . "How can you fly without wings?" But 
the tortoise still" wished to learn to fly and still begged the 
eagle to teach her. So " the eagle took her between ^' his 
claws and • flew high [up] into the air with her. Then he 
let her loose, and she fell down " upon a stone and was ^° S 
dashed to pieces. 

21. [Little] Red Kidln^-hood.' 

Once there was a little girl who '' was called [httle] Red 
Riding-hood, because she always wore a red hood. She 
had an old grandmother, who lived alV alone in a large 
wood, and who was very kind to * her, for' she had given lo 
her her red hood and many other pretty things besides.* 
Now,' the grandmother was ill. The mother of the little 
girl cooked * some cakes one day, and said to her : " Red 
Riding-hood, take ' some of these cakes [to] your grand- 
mother, for she is ill and can not'" cook any [for] herself." 15 
Take her also this bowl full [of] soup. Be very careful 
on''' the way. Do not run, lest you fall [down] and break 
the bowl; and keep" in the path all" the time, [so] that 
you [will] not get lost." " y/ 

" Order ? " Sttfo. " ietw^en = in. Case ? " fjerob, or l)inab ? 
^ Cf. 26, II. I. 

' SftotlcHstJ^en. ^ The rel. must be neut. as it stands next to the 
noun, but sAe, in the next line and elsewhere, may be fern. ' gailj. 
■• gegen. ^ Order after benit ? ' noc^. Arr., besides many other things 
(@a(J)en). ' ^JJlin, with a' comma after it, would mean well. To give 
the meaning here, omit the comma and invert, inserting oBer. Thus, 
nun aber roar. ' Baden, not fodjcn (boil). ' Not ne^mm. '° not — 
any ^= feitl. " Himself, herself, themselves, when reflexive, are fic^ 
(jelbft). '^ nuf. " Say, remain upon. ^^ all = whole = gang. Arr., 
the whole time. " get lost = ftd^ Betlailfen. 
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Red Riding-hood started on her" way. In the wood a 
wolf met her/' but she was not afraid of him. He said : 
"Good morning," little Red Riding-hood. Where" are 
you going so early? " She answered : " I am going to my 

S dear grandmother's.™ Mother has cooked some cakes, 
which I wish"' to take [to] her, together''' with some soup, 
[so] that she may get'" stronger." The wolf said : "Where 
does your grandmother live?" Red Riding-hood an- 
swered : " Back " in the forest, where a big oak and lilac 

10 trees stand before a cottage." 

"Wouldn't you like''^ to take her a bouquet?" said the 
wolf. Red Riding-hood saw the beautiful flowers in the 
wood and thought it would be nice to do so.'° She 
plucked red and white and blue flowers and made a bou- 

15 quet of them.'" While''* doing this, however, she got off'' 
the path, and it was a long time'" before she found it 
again. 

Meantime the wolf had*run to the cottage and knocked 
at the door. "Who is out there"?" cried the grand- 

20 mother. " Red Riding-hood," answered the wolf. / " I 
bring you some cakes and soup. Please" open the door." 
The' grandmother said : " I can't get out of bed ; I am 
ill. Press on the latch, and then the door will open." 



" the. " In the inverted or the transposed order <i pronoun 
object usually precedes a noun subject. " Case? "' where = 
whither = WO^lll. '" Dat. with JU. '' Wish to is here iBOtteil. 
" Omit together, or say, and some soup thereto (t)a;;u). ^^ get =: become. 
^ l)inten. "^ m6(f)tejl iu. ^' that to do. =' borau«. == Say, while 
she did this. ^' Say, came she however from the fath off (ab). ^ Cf . 
28, 11. 2. ^' out there = (ba) braufieil. ^^ Comma after Bitte, if open 
is imperative. Contrast open here and in 1. 23. " get out of^= ailf* 
flet)En au8 bem. * Aux. ? 



y 
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The wolf did so" and went into the room and devoured the 
grandmother. Then he put on^^ her clothes and her cap, 
and lay [down] in the bed and covered himself up. 

Soon"" little Red Riding-hood came and knocked at the 
door. The wolf said, "Who is there?" She answered: 5 
"Red Riding-hood, grandma. Please open the door." 
The wolf answered : " I can't get out out of bed ; I am ill. 
Press on the latch, and then the door will open." The 
little girl entered the room and said : " Grandma, I have 
some cakes and some soup for you. Where shall " I put lo 
them?" The wolf answered: "Put them on the little 
table by the door, and then come to me." 

The little girl" grew quite anxious, for the voice of the 
wolf did not sound like "^ her grandmother's.'" She went to" 
the bed, however.*^ Then she said: "Oh, grandmother, 15 
how strange you look !«• You have such*^ big ears." " [So] 
that I can hear you better." "^You have such big eyes." 
" [So] that I call see you better." "Grandmother, what*'' 
big hands you have." " [So] that I can lay hold of you 
better." " But, grandmother, what a fearfully large mouth 20 
you have." " [So] that I can eat you better." And with 
that the wolf jumped o«t of the bed, devoured little Red 
Riding- hood, and lay down again. He had eaten too 
much, and soon " fell asleep and snored.' 



^* When so is a sort of indef. obj. of a verb or represents . in 
predicate a preceding word or phrase, it is translated by c§, for which 
ba8 is substituted when amphatic, or at the beginning of the sen- 
tence. ^ Two different verbs for put on here ; see vocab. ^ Say, 
soon afterwards (barciilf). ^ When shall expresses obligation {am 
to, ought to, etc.), use foUen, not TOcrben. ^ Eg Inurbe bem (leinett 
ySabdieii gang bauflc. Notice this dat. construction. '' like (as^adv.) 
= ttlie, not g(eici), or al)lltid). "^ that (btr) of her grandmother 
" Order ? *= jo, rather than jolc^e. " maS fuv, or roelc^'. ■" Order? 
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Then a hunter came along ■** and heard the snoring/' and 
he thought : " I will see how the old woman is.*' " He went 
into the room and saw the wolf lying*' in the bed. Quickly 
he took his rifle to shoot it dead, but then it occurred to 

5 him : " Perhaps the monster has devoured the old woman, 
and if I shoot him dead, she will have to die too.*' " He 
took his hunting-knife, therefore," and began to rip open 
the wolf. Soon a red hood appeared, and little Red Riding- 
hood jumped quickly out of the wolf, and her grandmother 

lo too. They then " thanked the hunter. But Httle Red 
Riding-hood ran out and got'' some stones and put'' them 
into the wolf. At last the wolf waked up, sprang quickly 
out of bed, and fell'* dead. 

Then they were all very glad. The hunter pulled off the 

15 wolf's hide and took it with [him. J The grandmother ate 
the soup and then the cakes, but she gave the child some 
of" them. Little Red Riding-hood then said, " Good bye, 
dear grandmother," went through the wood, and took care 
not to get out of the path again. She told her mother 

20 everything, and the latter " was very glad to have her little 
girl again. 

22. Why the Sea is salt. 

Long ago there ' were ^ two brothers. The one was rich, 
and the other was poor. It was just before Christmas, but 

*^ DorBei. ■*' Inf. as noun ; see grammar. ■" be (of health) := jtd> 
beftnbeit. ■*' Inf. *' so must she too. ™ he took therefore (ba^El^)- 
« Order? ^^ {go and) get = t)otcn. '^ legen. '■• fell dead down 
(nieber). *' boit, Cf. 25, n. 8. =' biejer. 

■ The expletive e9 must be omitted unless it precedes the verb 
Why? "leben. 
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the poor man had nothing in the house for his Christmas 
dinner ' ; so * he went to his brother and asked him for ^ 
something. The rich man got angry, when he heard his 
brother's request, but, as ° everybody gives gifts at ' Christ- 
mas, he took a ham, and threw it at* his brother, and 5 
said : " Go away, and never come back again." The poor 
man thanked the rich [one] for the ham, put " it under his 
arm, and started on his way home. 

He had to go through a great forest. In the midst of 
it,^° he saw an old man, who was cutting" wood. " Good lo 
evening," he said to him. " Good evening," said the old 
man. " You " have a fine ham under your arm. Where ^' 
did you get it ? " Thereupon the poor man told him 
[about] it. "It's lucky" for you," said the old man, 
" that you have met me. You can become the richest man 1 5 
on earth, if you will take that '^ ham into the land of the 
dwarfs and sell it*[to] them. The entrance to that land 
is under this tree. Dwarfs" like ham very much and 
rarely get it. But you must not sell it for money. Sell it 
for the old hand-mill which stands behind the door. I will 20 
teach you [how] to use it." 



2 Compound; see vocab. * so = therefore = otfo, or imb fo, 
rather than simply \o. ' lim. ' ba. ' ffl. ' nac^. ' There is 
motion from one place to another implied in put ((lecEen). What case 
after Ulltcr? '° beSfelbeu. " ^adetl. " It is customary in such 
stories as this and the two following to use it)r, not Sic, as the 
polite form. " hjo^er. Say, Wo Ijabt i^r i^li l)er, or (less frequently) 
ino^ev '^obt it)V i^n. Observe that looker (lit. whence) is followed 
by a form of have, not of get or some other verb. '■• lucky = a luck 
= ein ®liicE. " Unless distinctly pointing out the more remote ob- 
ject, or contrasting one object with another, use biefer, not jeiicr, for 
that. " Prefix def. art. Why? * May be ber|elbe. Why? 
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The poor man thanked his new friend, who showed him 
the door under a stone^ under the tree. Through this door 
he entered into the land of the dwarfs. As " soon as he 
had entered, the dwarfs smelled the ham and came to him. 

5 They wanted to buy it with gold and silver, but he said 
that he would sell it only for the old hand-mill behind the 
door. The dwarfs looked astonished and shook their" 
heads. "You do^notwish to buy it,'' said the poor man, 
" so I shall go home." But the odor of the ham had filled 

lo all parts of the land of the dwarfs, and all" the other dwarfs 
came running ''° up and wished to buy the ham. " Give him 
the mill," said the king, " it is broken, and he will not be 
able to use it. Give it [to] him, for we must have the ham." 
So the ham was sold. The poor man took the mill, which 

15 was not half so large as''' the ham, and went back to^" the 
woods. The old man taught him [how] to use it. It was 
now midnight, and he hurried home. 

His wife was very glad to see him, for she was very cold 
and hungry. There was '' no wood for the fire and nothing 

20 to eat. She wept bitterly, when he told her he had nothing 
but " the old hand-mill. He placed the little hand-mill on 
the table and began to turn the crank. He wished''* for 
light, fire, and something to eat. As soon as he began to 
turn the crank, a lighted '"' candle, a fire, and a fine supper 

25 came out of the mill. Then he wished for a tablecloth and 

" Say, so soon (as). '° Say, tAe hiad, or with the head. Where no 
ambiguity can arise, the German commonly substitutes the def. art. 
for the poss. adj. C£. also § 39, n. 13. '' all' bit, or aHe bie, '^ |cr. 
fieigelaufeil ; idiom with lommeit. ^' It seems preferable to use al4 
to express difference of degree, and lute to express equality. This 
distinction is, however, by no means always observed. '■^ to = into. 
^^ there was no = eg War tell! — ■ ba, or say, she had no. ^ al8, 
'^ Say, he wished himself (ft(^, dat.) light (ace). '^ bteiinenb. 
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dishes and spoons and knives and forks, and when he 
turned the crank, they, too, came out. He was much 
astonished at'" his good luck, and his wife was ahmost 
beside " herself with ™ joy and astonishment. They had a 
fine supper, and after it was eaten, they ground out of the s 
mill all that™ they wished to'^ make themselves and the 
house warm and comfoiftable. 
/~~When (the) people went by''' the house to'^ church the 
' next day, they were much astonished to find glass in the 
windows instead of a wooden shutter. The poor man lo 
and his, wife went to church in their nice new clothes. 
"That is all very strange,"" said every one. "Very strange, 
indeed,"* " said the rich man to himself, when three days 
afterwards he "" was invited to a grand feast at " the 
house of his once"' poor brother. And what"' a feast it 15 
was ! The table was covered with a cloth as ■" white as 
snow, and the dishes were all of silver and gold. The 
rich man had not money enough to buy such fine things.*' 
"Where did you get all" these things?" asked he. His 
brother told him about the dwarfs and the mill. Then 20 
he set it on the table again, and ground out boots and 
shoes and clothing for the poor people who had come to 
his house to see the grand feast which he had made for his 
brother. The rich man was envious of his brothei's good 
luck and wanted to borrow the mill. He wished to get it 25 

" iibev (ace). '' beside herself = auger fid). =^9 tior. ^ atte?, Wa?. 
For this use of H)a8 (instead of lrieli^e8 or bag) after neut. pronouns, 
indefinites, etc. see grammar. Cf. 27, n. 4. ^^ The safe plan is to use 
lini — 311 whenever to can be changed to in order to. ^ ait (dat.) — 
Dorbei. ^' jur. '* felt|nm, or rounberlic^. ^' Indeed may become in 
bcr £l)at. ^ Order ? ^7 i„_ n jj^jj^ 39 )j,j((^' ejn. 4° as — as =. 
(eben) |o — mie. ■" @ad)e. ■^ For all cf. 36, n. 19. 
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and never return it. His brother did not lend it. [to] him, 
for the old man in the woods had told *' him never to sell 
or lend it. 

After some years the owner of the mill built himself" a 

5 splendid castle on a rock by'' the sea. Many people came 
to see the castle and the wonderful mill. At last a very 
rich merchant came and asked whether the mill would" 
grind salt. He was told " that it would. Then he wanted 
to buy it. He bought and sold salt, and thought,^' if he 

xo could own the mill, he could become still richer. The poor 
man would " not sell it, of course." He was very ;-ich and 
did not use the mill for himself, but he groimd out presents 
for all the poor people who came to him. The merchant 
bribed one of the servants, and so '' stole the mill and sailed 

15 away with it. 

When he could no longer see the land, he said to the 
mill, "Grind salt, grind salt;" and he kept°^ on saying, 
"Grind salt, only salt." The mill began to grind salt, and 
the merchant filled all" the ship with it. When the ship 

20 was full, the merchant told " the mill to stop grinding," but 
it kept on grinding " and filled the ship so full that it sank. 
Now the mill lies at" the bottom of the sea and keeps 
grinding salt, and that is why " the sea became salt. 

« Insert Ae should (foUc). ■" jic^ (dat.). « an. ■*' Ind. dis. ■" Say, 
they (man) answered him "yes." '■^ think = believe = gtauben. 
■" rootten ; why not Werben ? ^ Order ? 51 If the same subject is re- 
tained, the second member of this sentence must have the same order 
as the first; therefore say, stole therefore the mill. Or if, as seems 
preferable here, it is desired to change the order for any reason, a 
new subject must be inserted; that is, one may say here, so stole he 
the mill. '^ kept on saying = fHt)v fort gii |agen, or fagte immet fort. 
" Cf. 31, u. 14. '* tell = command ; or cf. n. 43. ^^ to grind, or with 
the grinding (inf. as noun). '* auf. '? ^^^Z is why = therefore. 
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23. Pnss-in-Boots. 

There was once a poor miller nfKo" owned only a mill, a 
donkey, and a cat.^ When he died, he left '^ his mill [to] his 
oldest son, his donkey to the second, and his cat to the 
youngest. The latter felt very sad over what" his father 
had done. With the mill and the donkey his two brothers 5 
could * earn their living,' he said to himself, but he feared 
that he should ' have to starve. 

~The cat heard him thus talking' to himself. He came 
up' to his kind-hearted master and said: "Do" not be so 
sad. Trust in me, and I will help you. Give me a bag, lo 
and get '" a pair of boots made for me, that I may make my 
way" through the mire and the brambles, and you will soon 
see what I can do." 

The poor youth, was too sad to believe what the cat said, 
but still" he bought the bag and had the little boots made 15 
for him. Puss put on the boots and hung the bag around 
his" neck. Then_ he started off to the woods. He put" 
some parsley, which rabbits'" like very [much], into the 
bag and laid it on the ground. The rabbits did not think 
that he would do them any harm," and so a plump [one] 20 
soon put its head into the bag to'' eat the parsley. Then 
Puss pulled the string in" the mouth" of the sack and 

' Use Sater for cat and puss throughout this selection. ^ Not 
laffen. ' ba8, ttoS. But why simply h)a8 in 1. 13 and 14.' < Mode 
and tense? ' Sa.y bread. ' Mode and tense ? ' Inf. without 311 after 
pven. ' Cf. 29, n. 21. 'Cf. 35, n. 12. '° ^.?/ (with dependent verb) 
= laffeu with act. inf. " make my way = tommen. " Say, iut he 
bought still (bo(^). " ftd^ um beu §at?. The German uses along 
with the det art. representing a poss. adj. (cf. 36, n. 18) a dat. of the 
person when this dat. can be construed as the indirect obj. of the 
verb. " fteden. '' Cf. 35, n. 16. " Say, do them (dat.) anything for 
harm (ju feib). " Cf. 37, ". 31. " an, or um, "' Offnung. 
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killed the rabbit. In the same way ^° he killed one or two 
more." 

.^-^^Then he went straight to'''' the court and asked for an 
audience with ^ the king. When he came before the mon- 
5 arch, who was seated on a throne, with the princess, his 
daughter, by his side, he made a graceful bow and said : 
"Your majesty, I have brought these rabbits from the estate 
of my good and kind " master, the Marquis of Carabas, who 
commissioned me to lay them at your majesty's feet."' " 

10 The cat had- himself givai his master that title. The 
king was very [much] pleased,'" graciously accepted the 
gift, and sent^' his thanks to the marquis. 

Not long after this"" Puss heard that the king was going "* 
to take a drive by ^° the river's side, and that his lovely 

IS daughter would accompany him. He said to his master': 
" If you follow rriy advice, your fortune is made. Bathe 
in the river at the pkce" ^hich I shall show you, ■ and 
leave ^^ the rest [to] me." "^ " 

Tl^ie young man did vvlmt the cat advised him [to do], 

zo without knowing"' why. while he was bathing, the king 
and the royal party passed by. Puss-in-boots came run- 
ning "' after them and called out as loud [as] he could : 
" Help ! help ! my good lord, the Marquis of Carabas, is in 
danger of drowning."^ " 

25 The king, seeing "° it was the same cat that had brought 

™ in the same way = auf biefelbe sGBeife. ^' nocf). Put before one. 
^ an (ace). ^^ Bei. "■ liebenSmuriiig here. ^ Say, your majesty 
(dat.) to (^l\) feet. * Insert thereat (baxubet). ^'' send thanks to ^ 
bonten laffen. °' Not nad) biefem. °' As was going merely expresses 
futurity, what will it become in the ind. dis.? ^ by^ — side=. an 
(dat.). ^" on ber ©telle. ^ iibrrlnffcu. '' Inf. *• i^nen nai^gclaufeii. 
Cf. 36, 11. 20, * Ipf, yrith git. 3' siiue (or when) the king saw, 
ordered he. 
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him the rabbits, ordered his servants to help the poor mar- 
quis. Puss told the king that while his master was bathing, 
some thieves had " stolen his clothes. This was not true, 
for Puss had hidden them behind a tree. 

Accordingly a servant went to the palace and got a 5 
splendid suit for the marquis. It became him very much," 
and he looked so handsome that the king's daughter fell '' 
in love with him, and the king requested " him to get " into 
the coach. 

The cat, who was glad to find that his plan was so 10 
successful, ran " on before him, and seeing " some reapers 
who were reaping corn in a corn-field, he said to them : 
" You good " people who '^ are reaping, if you do not say 
that all ■"' this corn belongs to my master, the Marquis of 
Carabas, you shall all be cut to pieces." 15 

The reapers were frightened at what " the cat said, and 
were ready to do as he commanded. When the king 
passed by and wanted to know to whom all the corn be- 
longed, they cried, " To the Marquis of Carabas." 

The cat ran on before the coach and uttered the same 20 
threat to *" all he met with, and the king was astonished at 
the great wealth of the marquis. 

Not long after this the cat came to a grand castle which 
had a fine entrance. The castle was surrounded by mag- 
nificent trees, and was the home'" of an ogre. Puss went 25 
into the castle, and in a few moments he was busy°° chatting 

" Subj. Why? 3' Say, fl lit. ^^ fal/ in /oz/e wii/i ^ fli) bixlkim 
in (ace). ''° cvfucI)En. ■" fteigcn. *' lief if)ni BorauS. •" Expand to 
clause. ** guten. Weak form of adj. after pers. pron. *^ bit ttjX 
fcf)neibet. See grammar for this repetition of the pron. after the rel. 
*^ Form of a// ? ■" Cf. 39, n. 3. *' Say, io (gegeil) aU, whom he met, 
*' heme = dwelling = S!Bol)imiig. ^ Say, chatted busily. 
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with the ogre, saying," " Can't you change yourself into an 
animal, when you please ? " 

" Of course [I can]," said he, and in a moment he be- 
came a roaring lion. The cat rushed away in great alarm, 
S but when he came back, no lion was to be seen °* — only 
the ogre. 

Then Puss said in anxious tones, " Please do " change 
into a mouse." But no sooner" had the ogre done so, 
than the cat sprang upon him and ate him up in a hurry. 
10 Puss-in-boots soon heard the royal party coming,"' went 
out to meet"J;hfem, and, bowing" to the king, said : "Your 
majesty is welcome to'° the castle of the Marquis of 
V Carabas." 

^ The king was delighted to find "^ that the marquis was the 
15 owner of so fine a™ castle, and gladly accepted the kind 
invitation to look" at it. The marquis gave"'' his hand [to] 
the princess as she alighted, and [they] both followed the 
king into the great airy hall, where they all soon after par- 
took of a rich feast, which the ogre had prepared for some 
20 of his own friends. He had little thought '' that he himself 
should be eaten up by a cat. 

The king was charmed with all" he saw. He liked the 
young and good-natured marquis more °' and more, not 

" and said. '^ Act. inf. " When do emphasizes a request, trans- 
late by the adv. bod^. ^^ no sooner — than = !ount — fo. Arr., 
scarcely but had — so. "Inf. ^'^ go out to meet them = \\)r\x.\\ txA^VSiZV.' 
ge^eiu '' Say, and said, while (inbeni) he himself before the king bowed. 
5* When to really means in or into, use in. ^' El'fa^reil. '° a so fine. 
With very few exceptions the article must precede all adjectives. 
'' look at = bcfe^sn. More than merely looking is meant. '^ reic^cn. 
" Can not be literal. Say, he had not thought, or more idiomatically, 
er Ijotte e8 ftd) iiid)t tvciumeii loffen, bag. '* Never omit the rel in 
German. '^ Say, always more. 
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only because he was so rich and had so grand a castle and 
so fine an estate, but also because he was good and wise. 
He soon noticed also how mwm'^e princess loved the 
handsome youth. So he said to him : 

" My dear marquis, it will be your own fault °° if you do 5 
not become my son-in-law ; my daughter loves you, and 
you have my consent." 

The marquis was astonished to hear °' the king make so 
good an offer and was overjoyed at this mark of true royal 
favor. A few days afterwards the princess became the wife lo 
of the marquis. The wedding was a grand affair, and the 
king's many relatives and friends, who were present, enjoyed 
themselves very much. 

The clever cat became a great favorite af court, was 
splendidly dressed, and had such choice dainties to eat 15 
that he never again touched rats and mice. His greatest 
pleasure was to lounge at''' the window on a couch and 
look out ™ upon the park, when his young master and the 
sweet princess were walking about in it. And thus hfe lived 
happily with" his kind master and reached a good old 20 
age." 

24. Hop 0' My Thumb. 

A man and his wife once lived in a village near ^ a wood, 
where they used lo work. They were very poor, and, as 
they had seven little children, all ^ boys, they could hardly 
get food ' enough. The youngest boy was so tiny that he 25 

'^ Literally, or more commonly, i^v Werbet nttein baxan @(J)llIb jcilt. 
'''To avoid an awkward arrangement in the German, do not use the 
inf., but say, wAen he heard. '° bei ; or an with def. art. " ait. 
" The park being lower than the window, say, ouf (or in) — ^ittab. 
"bei. "a good old age = ciu t|oI)e8 Slter. 

' nal)e bet. ^ lauter ; indec. ^ Say, bread. 
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was called Hop o' My Thumb, but, though he was very 
small, he was very clever. 

"■^ One night,* when all the children lay in bed, their 
parents were crying bitterly, because there was nothing 
5 to eat in the house. Hop o' My Thumb listened to his 
father and mother,' and was much frightened, when he 
heard them say that they would ° take all their children into 
the wood (the) next day and leave them there, that they 
might not see them die of hunger. 

10 He got up very early in the morning and filled his pock- 
ets with pebbles ; and as he and his brothers went into 
the wood, he dropped the stones one' by one. When it 
began to get' dark, the parents left' the children in the 
wood, but Hop o' My Thumb could still see the stones, 

'S and so led" his brothers home again.^' 

But the next night the father and the mother locked the 
door, and so Hop o' My Thumb could not go out-doors 
to get pebbles. He had therefore" to fill his pockets with 
bread crumbs,''' which he let fall upon the path as he went 

20 out into the woods early in the morning." But the birds 
soon ate the crumbs up, and when night came," Hop o' My 
Thumb could not find the way home. The wind howled, 
and the rain fell, and the children thought that they should'* 



* in one night. ' Repeat his because of the difference in gender, or 
say simply, his parents. ' The auxiliary would here precedes the two 
infinitives depending on it, but as the clause has the transposed 
order, in German the auxiliary must follow both. Ind. dis. ' einen 
nacf) bem anbevn. ' merbcn. ' juriicClaffen. " and so led he. Cf . 38, 
n. 51. " Order? '^ Compound. '^ Put the phrase of time before 
that of place. '•• When it became night, or use ^eranfommen. " miiffen. 
Mode ? 
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all perish. Still they kept" moving on, for they hoped to 
find help. 

At last Hop o' My Thumb saw a light not far off, and 
they soon came to a large house, from" which the light 
shone. After they had knocked at the door, a pleasant- s 
looking woman opened it." Hop o' My Thumb told her 
that they had lost their way" and were very tired and 
hungry. As soon as she had heard their story, she advised 
them to go away as fast as they could, because her husband, 
who was an ogre and very fond''" of eating children, would lo 
soon come home. But they all cried so much and begged 
so hard" for food and shelter, that she at last let them in. 

Scarcely''* had the ogre's wife hidden the poor children, 
when the ogre came in and ordered her to lay''' the cloth 
and bring in some sucking-pigs for his supper. Just as he 15 
had begun to use his great carving-knife and fork, he cried 
out gruffly, " I smell child's flesh."'' " 'His wife said it was 
only the freshly killed calf; but he did not believe her,*^ 
and, on looking "' about, found the poor boys under the 
bed. The ogre was dehghted to find them, but he thought 20 
it" better to fatten them [up] before he killed them ; so he 
told his wife to give them their supper and to put "* them 
to bed in the room where his daughters were sleeping. 



''' Saiy, went always on {rvtittt). "MIS. " it = blefcIBe. Why? 
^'^ Use one's way = ft(^ Berlaitfen. ^° be fond of eatings gent cffeil. 
^' hard = beseechingly = f[ef)eiltlid^. ^"^ foum — fo. Cf. 42, n. 54. 
''^ Say, ben Sifd) beden. =" Compound. '^ Case.? ^' German prose 
hardly tolerates participial phrases, particularly those introduced by 
a prep. Unless the part, is used as an adj., it is best to expand par- 
ticipial phrases to adv. or rel. clauses, according to the sense in each 
case. Say, when he looked (refl.) about. ^' Insert was, or say, ^ielt 
e8 fiir Beffer. =' bvingen. 
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Hop o' My Thumb, fearing mischief, could not sleep. 
He got out of bed, and, on looking about, saw that the 
ogre's daughters all had cnjwns on their heads.^' He 
changed'" these crowns for the night-caps worn'^ by his 
S brothers aftd'Tiimself. When the ogre came up in the dark 
with his great knife to kill the poor boys, he cut the 
throats"'' of his own children. At"' peep of day Hop o' My 
Thumb awoke his brothers, and made '* them quickly go 
away from the house with him. 

lo After they were gone,'^ the ogre went up to"° the bed- 
room, and he became almost mad when he found that he 
had killed his daughters, and that the little boys were all 
gone. 

The ogre now put" on his magic boots, with which he 

15 could take"' seven leagues at"' a strtde, and ran out into 
the wood in pursuit" of the boys ; but Hop o' My Thumb 
had hidden them all in a hole under a rock. By and by 
the ogre came back very tired and in a very bad humor, 
and threw himself on this very rock to sleep. A kind fairy 

20 now appeared[to]the children, and gave Hop o' My Thumb 
a nut to crack" as soon as he should reach the ogre's 
house, but she told him 'that he must take off the ogre's 
boots *^ and send his brothers home, before he went to the 
house. 

^ As each head had but one crown, the German insists on the sing. 
Say, a crown upon the head. ^ change for = t)crtailf(^eit init, ^' which 
were worn. ^ cut one's throat = eiiteiii beu §al8 abf<i^neibcn. ^ Bet. 
3* made = bade = I)ie6, with simp. inf. ^' fort, or fortgegaitgen ; 
not gegatigen alone, ^ The room being upstairs, say in — ^iuouf. 
3' Verb ? ^' juriidlegen, or b«rd^|(^rcitetl. ^ with. ^ Say, to pursue. 
*' which he should crack as soon as he reached. Mode and tense of 
reachedf *= Cf. 39, n. 13. 
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Hop o' My Thumb, with " [the] help of the kind fairy, 
toolc off the ogre's seven-league boots, while he was still. 
asleep, and put them on his own feet"; but, as they 
were magic boots, they fitted him as if they had been 
made*" for him. /He then called his brothers out of the 5 
hole in the rock, and, after showing them the way home, 
he strode on in his magic boots till he came to the ogre's 
house. There he cracked the nut and found in it a piece 
[of] paper with these words" : 

"Go unto the ogre's door, 10 

These words speak*' and nothing more ! 
'Ogress, ogre-*' can not come; 
/ Great key give to Hop o' My Thumb.' " 

When the ogre's wife saw Hop o' My Thumb, she wanted 
at first to kill him for having caused*' the death of her 15 
daughters, but as soon [as] he had uttered these magic 
words : 

"Ogress, ogre can not come; 
Great key give to Hop o' My Thumb," 

she gave him the key of the gold chest,"" and told him to 20 
take as much [as] he wished. When he saw the great heap 
[of] money in the chest, he thought that he should like to 
take" some"^ of the treasure to the king. So he made" the 
ogre's wife give him as many bags full [of] gold as he 
could take away in several journeys." zj 

While Hop o' My Thumb was taking away the wicked 

■" Put with the help, etc. first, and invert. "■* Case.'. « Subj. 
Why ? *'' Sovte, or SBortev ? *' Arrange in prose order throughout. 
<° Insert the here and before great. *' Cf. 45, n. 26. ^° Compound. 
5' mitne^men. ^^ Say, a part of (Bon), or something of. =3 Say, he 
caused (Idffcn) himself by the ogre's wife to be given (act. inf.). ^^ ( 
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Ogre's treasure, that monster was still sleeping, after his 
useless journey, on the rock where Hop o' My Thumb had 
left°° him. When he awoke and found "' his magic boots 
gone,"' and his legs so stiff that he could not walk, he made 
S a hideous noise, which aroused all the wild beasts of the 
forest, and they all flew" at him -in great fury and killed 
him. 

Hop o' My Thumb went to court, laden with his hard- 
won spoil, and paid" his respects to the king. The king 

lo did"" him the favor to accept his rich gifts and rewarded 
him by" making '''' him his head-forester, and his father and 
brothers under-foresters. Whenever the king went out 
hunting, Hop o' My Thumb rode by his side on a pretty, 
high-spirited, little horse.^" The ogre's kind-hearted wife 

15 was" also invited to'"' court and created Duchess of Dolla- 
lolla. She shared the rest of her husband's wealth with 
Hop o' My Thumb, who was greatly beloved, by ^° all. At 
last the king dubbed him a knight and made him his chief 
privy councillor, saying,"' that as he had always been so 

20 shrewd and cl6ver in helping °' his brothers, he would 
surely be. able to give him good advice whenever he might 
need it. 

== BcriaffEll. ^' found that, etc. " lt>fg, or fort. ^' Not ftiegcii, 
" mai)tt bem J?bnig feine 3tiifit)attuHg. ^ crjeigen. " babiiriJ), bafi. 
'" After verbs of making, appointing, creating, etc., keep the ace. of 
the pers., but put gn (sing, jum, JUt; plu. Jit) before the noun of 
occupation, office, etc. *^ Diminutive. ^ A real pass. '' an beu. 
" by (with the agent) = Bon. " w&ile (inbem) he said. " when he 
■was helping, or to help. 
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25. The Babes in the Wood. 

Many years ago there Iked ^ in England a man and his 
wife. They had only two children, a boy named ^ William, 
and a girl named Jane. When the children were still very 
young the parents died and confided their little [ones] to 
the care of an uncle. Now,' this uncle was really a miserly 5 
and cruel man, but he took the children home with [him] 
and treated them very well [for] a while.* But soon he 
began to wish that the little boy and girl would* die, so 
that he could get all their money for himself. As this did 
not happen, he thought it would be best* to have them 10 
killed. Having' made up his mind to kill the babes, he 
soon contrived a way to have it done.' He hired two mur- 
derers to take the children out into a dark wood, which 
was at° some distance from his house, and to kill them 
there. 'S 

One day William and Jane were put into a coach ; one 
of the ruffians got in with them, and the other[one]drove." 
The uncle had told the children that they were going to . 
London, and that they should have" many nice things" 
there. At first they were afraid, but soon they began to 2c 
talk softly" to each other about the fine things they were 
to have. At last they talked [out] loud, and then asked 
the man if* it was far, and if he had ever seen their father. 
Now, this man had once been good and kind, like" these 

' May be sing. Why? '^yiameni. ^ Cf. 31, n. 7. ■• eine ^eittang. 
= would ■= might. ' Is it ont bcjien, or ba8 33efle? ' Cf. 45, n. 26. 
° Form of inf. ? ' in eitiiger ©ntfernung. '° fafjren. " If one thinks 
more of a. thing's coming into than of its being in his possession, 
bctommeit should be used instead of I)«BfH. The words differ from 
each other as tnerbeil from feiit. '" ©oc^e. " leife. Contrast soft, 
50, 1. I. " ob. " Wie. 
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little children, and their soft voices reminded him of that 
happy time. The" longer they talked, the worse he felt, 
and at last he thought that he would ask the other mur- 
derer to spare their lives and to take them back to their 
5 uncle. 

When the coach came to the dark, thick" woods, the 
ruffian that was driving, stopped. He then jumped to" the 
ground, and the other robber left the coach and lifted 
William and Jane out. /"Now," said one of the robbers, 

10 "you may go a little way" and gather flowers, and when 
we call you, come to us." The children were very glad to 
see the trees and flowers, and they ran towards a spot 
where some violets were growing under a tree. The two 
men began to talk about what™ they had to do. "We 

15 can take them into the gloomiest part of the woods," said 
the one who had" driven, "and cut their throats with 
the knife which you''' have in your" pocket. Then we will 
bury them under the big hollow oak-tree that grows there, 
and nobody will ever know it." But the other [one] said : 

20 " For my part,''* since I have "' seen their innocent faces, 
and heard their sweet voices, and learned how they love 
each other, I have°° no heart to do the cruel deed. Let us 
throw away this knife, and send the children back to their 
uncle." "I will do no such thing,"" answered the other. 

25 "What are'" their sweet voices or anything else to us, so 
we get the money?" "Think"' that they are only chil- 

"//<^— M^ = je — befto. Order? " biil)t, not bid, " aiif. " eiu 
Stud SegeS. '° Cf. 39, n. 3. =' fiatte. Why Ijcitte, as fol)ren usually 
takes jein? ^^ bu. Why? " beitt, or ber ? ^* for my part = yiha.t 
concerns me = luaS mii^ aiigeljt (or betrifft). ^s Position of have^ 
C£. 44, n. 6. '^ Arr., so have I. ''' liidjtS bergleidjen. " what are — 
to us, so = vxxi gei)En iui« — ait, loenn — imv. =' bebenfeit (««- 
siiier\. 
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dren," said his companion, "and orphans, to6^°." But the 
cruel robber did not care "^ for this, and he said : " Who 
cares'^ if they are orphans? I have already seen"' you 
cut a man's throat ; and are you afraid of these crying 
children? You may turn** coward, if you will; but, as for 5 
me'' I'll have the money." 

The other robber was a bold man. He would not let '' 
any one call him a coward ; so he said : "You are as'' great 
a coward as I [am]. I did not speak because I am afraid, 
for I am afraid of no man." Then the other murderer was 10 
very angry, and said that he would kill the children, and 
that nobody should hinder him. He was just going towards 
the place where William and Jane were, in order to murder 
them, when the other [one] stepped before him '* and said : 
"Stop! you shall not touch the children." "Who will 15 
hinder me?" said the other. "I [will]," said the one who 
had ridden "' with the children ; and, as he spoke, he drew 
the great knife out of his pocket. The other murderer 
jumped at" him and tried to take the knife [from] him"; 
but he watched " a lucky moment, and then stabbed *' his 20 
companion" [to] the heart. 

While the two ruffians were quarreling, the children were 
picking flowers. They were very happy, for it was (in the) 
summer time, and the birds wei;e singing sweetly" in the 
trees, and the sun shone bright and warm. But soon they 25 

3° too = in addition to = :ioc^ bojll. Put before tlie noun. ^' care 
for = concern one's self about = ftc^ fiimmern lim. " The German 
often inserts e3 or t)ti8 (changing to ba with prep.) as an object, where 
no object is expressed or needed in English, to sum up what precedes 
or follows. For example, say here, who cares for it (barum) that they f 
^' Form of \t^n\ here with dependent inf. ? ^* become. ^ Cf. 50, n. 24. 
^ permit, that. ^' a so great. ^' Case ? ^' Not reiteil. '"' liod). 

«' Dat. ■^ erwarten. « bHvd)boI)reu. " Dat. « iieblic^. 
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heard the loud words of the murderers, and, on looking at** 
them, saw that they were angry. Then the little children 
began to be afraid, and when they saw the robbers fighting 
together, they cried and wrung their hands.'" At last, when 

5 they saw one of the murderers fall, they stopped crying** 
and sat down and covered their faces with their hands. 

Meanwhile the man was standing by the tree, where he 
had killed his companion, and was thinking*' what to do" 
with the children. He pitied them still more when he saw 

10 how helpless they were, and how much they loved each 
other. Had^° he killed them, he could" have gone to 
the cruel old uncle and got a bag full [of] money for his 
trouble ; but something seemed to hold him back, so that''' 
he would have been willing to lose all°* he had, [-rather] 

15 than" hurt one of them. But then he wanted to get away 
as fast [as] he could, for'"' fear of being found there and 
taken"* up. What was" he to do"' with the children? 
After asking himself this question many times, he con- 
cluded to leave them in the wood, hoping™ that some one 

20 would pass by and find them. /So"" he went up to them 
and said : " Come here, children ; you must go a little way 
with me." The poor children, half dead with*' fright, 
got up and went with him. They thought that he wanted 
to kill them, and shook with" fear, while*'' the tears ran 

25 down their cheeks. They walked [on] further and further 

"'nad). ■" Cf. 39, n. 13. "' Cf. 38, u. 55. *'> and thought 0/ (aw) 
it, what he should do. Cf. 51, n. 32. ^ Mode ? '' could have ^ jo 
^Otte — fbnuetl. '^ Say, so that he would rather ((iebev) have lost 
(plupf. subj.). " Cf. 42, n. 64. ^* S3.y, than that he had hur(. Mode? 
55 Qitg. 56 ^j^_^ there found and taken tip (feftnel)meil) to be (pass. inf.). 

5' Cf. 30, n. 5. 58 anfnugeit. 59 j„ the kope. *" Cf. 35, n. 4. " nor. 
'^ IBOljrenb. 3ubein (while) expresses simultaneous action of briefer 
duration ; ttiaf)renb, such action of longer duration. 
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through the thick woods, until they had gone nearly two 
miles. Then the man stopped, and bade them wait till he 
came'' back from the next village, where he would go and 
get them something to eat. 

When the man was out of sight, the little boy said : s 
" Let us go out" of this dark place and hunt for father's 
house, where we can get something to eat, and see mother." 
So they walked up and down in the wood, trying to find 
a path. It would have melted ^° a heart of stone to see 
how lonely they looked, and how frightened they were lo 
when°° the wind shook the trees over their heads./ They 
picked berries from the bushes and ate them, till they could 
reach no more. But (the) night came on, and it was so 
dark that they could not see where to go •" ; so they lay 
down on the cold ground. There they fell asleep ; and 15 
when they awoke it was still dark, and there was nothing 
for them to eat; so they starved to death. ." 

All"" this time the wicked uncle thought they had been _ 
killed,'" as he had ordered (it) ; so he told all persons who 
asked about them, that they had'" died in London. Then 20 
he took all their money to '" himself, and lived upon '^ it, as 
if he had got" it honestly. But his wife soon died, and 
his two sons were drowned at " sea. The ruffian who had 
left the children in the woods, was afterwards captured and 
condemned to the gallows. Then he told the story of the 25 
poor children. But before this " the uncle had been thrown 

" Mode and tense ? ^ouio/=:\)on — ttJeg. ^' erWcic^en. Gen- 
erally avoid the conditional and use the corresponding tense o£ the 
subjunctive, unless the sense is future. " Observe that tBEttlt, not 
a\S, is used for a repeated action even in the past. ^ Expand. 
'= bicJE gmye „!5eit. "Mode.' " fiir. "Don. "Mode.? "in He. 
" ie/ore this = fvii^ev jd^oil. 
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into jail for " debt. He heard of " the robber's confessioivf 
Already the misfortunes " that had happened to him had 
almost broken his heart. When he learned that the chil- 
dren had starved to death, he stretched himself upon the 
5 cold ground in his cell and died. The people who had 
heard the story, went to the woods and searched for the 
bodies of the children. They were found, all'* covered 
[over] with leaves which the robin-redbreasts had brought 
in their bills. These leaves had made a sort [of] grave, 
lo and the bodies of the little innocents had been kept " from 
decay. 

" roegen. Say, kis debts. '' uoii. " Sing, 
from = beWal^ren ttov. 
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36. Family Letters. 

Dktroit, Mich., Oct. 25/ 1888. 
My dear Brother,'' 

Some friends have been calling on us this" evening, and 
I can therefore write only a word. I have searched in vain 
in all the music-stores for the piece which you* desire, but s 
John'is going to Chicago to-morrow and promises to get it 
for you. Your loving ° sister, 

Lizzie.* 



Chicago, May 18, 18S9. 
My dear Sister, 10 

Your letter was' duly received, and to-day I send you 
by" (the) mail a package which will, I hope,' be satisfactory. 
It was impossible to find immediately all the articles" that 
you wish, and so the package could not be sent yesterday. 
I shall try to make you that^^ promised visit next week, and 15 
therefore write no " more to-day. 

Your loving brother, Edward Andrews. 

» i). 25. Oct. 1888 (for ben 25teit Oct.). » SKein licbcv SBvuber! Ob- 
serve the punctuation. ' l)Cllte, rather than biefeit. * In letters begin 
bll, bein, i^r and eiiev, as well as Sic and 3l)r, with a capital. ' ®erae 
Stc^ lielienbe @d)luefter, lieicn being trans. ' Baptismal names which 
differ from the English, are given in the vocab., but it is as well to 
use the English form. ' Say, /tave I. ' mit. ' l^offe i^, or simply 
l)offciltUd). But cf. § I, I. '" AiT., articles, that you wish immediately 
to find, or better, articles immediately to find, that you wish. " ber, 
not bie(cr. " iiid)t8 lueiter. (S7) 
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Chicago, Dec. 4, 1887. 
Dear Sw, 

To-morrow is your birthday, and we send our heartiest 
congratulations. To me it seems very sad ; the birthdays 
5 come and go, and no one is here to celebrate them. In 
former years we looked forward to them with pleasure ; 
now they only remind us of the absent [ones]. But I 
suppose that it is the same in all families ; the children 
can not always remain in the old home. And when I com- 
10 pare my life with the life of others, I ought not to complain, 
for few have the love and (the) confidence of their chil- 
dren more than we [do] . It is late, and I must close, but 
I hope to see you soon. Your loving mother, 

Mary Johnson. 

27. Brief Letters of Friendship. 

15 Rochester, New York, Nov. 17, 1888. 

My dear Miss Smith, 

My sister wishes ' me to write to you " and inform you 
that she is ill and therefore can not go to New York with 
you day after to-morrow. She asks' whether it will be pos- 
20 sible [for] you' to wait a week longer' for her. She hopes 
to be able to go° then. With heartiest greetings to' all 
the family, I remain,' Your friend, 

Gertrude Baker. 

' This construction with ace. and inf., the ace. representing a dif- 
ferent person than the subject of the principal verb, is possible after 
only a few verbs in German. Ordinarily, as here, the inf. phrase 
must be expanded to a subor. clause. Say, wishes, that I write. 
^S^ncu, or an @ie. 'Better, Injjt fvagcit. 'Simp. dat. ^ iiod). 
Order? ' The infinitives may be retained. Why? ' an (ace). 
' (uer)bIciI)CH. 
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Boston, Mass., March 7, 1887. 
My dear Friend, 

Your letter of Feb. 1 6 gave " me great pleasure, because 
it brought me news of you again and sliowed that you still 
remember us." Your young friend, whom you commend S 
to us in advance, will be welcome here. I will gladly assist 
him with advice and help whenever I can. With heartiest 
greetings to )ourself " and your family, I remain, 

Yours truly," 

Edward Weaver. 10 



Chicago, 111., July 23, 1S8S. 
Prof. Frank Jones, 

Dear Sir": Dr. Hunter has sent me your letter of 
July 2. He is ill and is now in Florida for his health.'' He 
asked me whether I would" not write the desired article. 15 
Buf I am not in condition to do so," inasmuch as I shall be" 
almost overwhelmed for" months to come with pressing 
literary work. I regret very [much] that I am not able to 
serve you hi this matter. 

Dr. Hunter thinks that Rev. Mr. White of" Philadelphia 20 
could write the article. Will you not apply to him ? 
[Yours] very respectfully," 

'^ Richard Steele. 



« Bout 16. (or leten) gcB. '°iiiad)cii. "Case? '= @ie felbfl. Why 
not simply feIB(l? Cf. also 31, 11. 11. " Treat as adj., and say, 
31)1' ergeljciiev. '* A customary form for the whole superscription 
of such a letter is simply, ®ccl)vtcr (or §od)gEe()vtri') §evv ^vofeffovj 
"Say, Jiir (Svl)o(miB (recover)!). " luoDe, or Wiivbe? " fo, or c8? 
"/«■ mouths to come = aiif SKounte ftinaua. '' in. ^° §od)od)tinifl8s 

DoU, or as in the preceding letter. " Pres. 
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Philadklphia, Sept. 30, 1885. 
My DE.4R Friend, 

Several weeks have passed since the receipt of your 
letter. I did not wish to write until I had seen your friend, 
S and he did not come, although according to your letter*'' he 
should have cofne some time ago.''" He appeared yester- 
day, and then it came '' out that lie had in vain searched 
[for] me. A few weeks ago the number of our house "* 
was changed. As he could not find us at°° No. 65, he had 
10 to wait till he could learn where we do live. I am sorry, 
for I should have been*' verj' glad to have one of your 
friends with " us. Yours truly, 

Frank W. Adams. 



Indianapous, Ind., May 20, 1889. 

IS My dear Mrs. Brown, 

My husband has made inquiry and has learned that you 
can make the journey from'" Cairo to Indianapolis' by ^ day. 
You will have to change™ cars at Vincenues. If you will 
let us know by" what train you are coming, we will meet'" 

JO you at*' the station. Can't you come [up] a few days 
earlier than you intended, and make us a short visit before 
we take" our trip upon the lake together? We have deter- 
mined to leave'* here on'° the 28th, to spend the night 
at" Chicago, and to take" the steamer at ten o'clock the 

" 3^vem ariefe nod). Order ? '' fdjoit Ifingfl. " Say, ftettte e8 fidj 
I)evau8. '* Make compound noun of /lOuse and tiumiir. ^ in. 
^' Plupf. subj. "mit, or6ei? ''from —to {with towns) = toon — 
iiad). ^' bci. *■ change cars at = umilcigcii ill. '' mtt. ^ cvmorten. 
. 33 in. ^ madjcn. ^' (uoii) Ijier objitrrifcn. * am (or ben). =' at 
(with names of towns) = in (sometimes ju). 3' bejicigeit. 
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next morning. Our baggage will be sent from here directly 
to the steamer. You could send your trunk through '° from 
Cairo to Chicago, and so be troubled here only with your 
hand-baggage. That is/° if you determine not to come 
earlier and spend two or three days with us. Let me know 
as soon as possible when " we may expect you. 

As ever, yours, 

Mary A. Hall. 



28. A Letter from Leipzig'. 

Leipzig, 6 Turner St.,' April 15, 1885. 
My dear Mr. Alexander, 10 

It is almost a year since I wrote to you, as the coming" 
of vacation tells me, and I therefore seat myself at once at' 
my writing-desk to write to you again. Our son Edward is 
now at home, but Frank could not come on account of his 
many patients. Our daughters are also, at home, but both 15 
[the] girls are now trying to recover from the fatigue * of 
the wedding-festivities' of a friend. As you know, these 
festivities begin the evening before the ceremony, and are 
continued on the next morning by* the ceremony itself. 
Then comes the wedding-dinner, after which the festivities 20 
last till in the night ' and end with a ball. It is therefore 
quite easy to explain why nine days are necessary to recover 
from such fatigue. My husband is well, but his deafness 
has grown somewhat worse of late. 

Leipzig is still standing in ' its old place, and looks quite 25 
youthful now with its fresh green leaves. Not a single 

Mbirelt. ■"'I)ei6t. ■" ttjonn. Why? Cf. 26, .i. 4. 
1 Surnerftrage 6, or contract to Surnerflv. ' Inf. as noun. ^ an. 
Case? <Plu. 5 Sing. ' mit. 'Case? « auf. 
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Street is now torn up, even (the) Zeitzer street is untouched, 
and one can walk without danger through the city. You 
know that it was otherwise when you were here. The many 
new buildings are stately and beautiful to see. 

5 You have doubtless read of the great Bismarck celebra- 
tion,' and you will admit that he is a great man and de- 
serves the gratitude that Germany shows him. And if he 
prevents ^° the Americans from declaring (the) war [against] 
us ^^ on account of their pork, we shall be still ^'^ more grate- 

lo ful. So keep [the] peace over yonder ; and if we do not 
wish to eat your pork, we will, at least, send no sauerkraut 
over ^' to you. 

But (the) politics ^* lead me too far away from the pur- 
pose of this letter. Accept many greetings from my hus- 

15 band, from Edward, and from my daughters, and remem- 
ber -^^ us to your wife,^^ whose picture we should like to see. 
If, therefore, a photograph of " her is in existence,^' send it 
to me, so that you [may] not stand ^' alone upon my writing- 
desk, but ^ .[may] have ^' your better half by your side 

20 even^^ here m (the) far-ofT^^ Germany. 

Yours sincerely,'^ 

Anna Werner. 

9 Make compound of Bismarck and celebration. ^° prevents, that 
the Americans. " Dat. " nod). " S^nen — ^iniibet. " Sing. 
" empf£()Ien. " Dat. " Bon. " exists, 's Pres. subj. ^° foubern. 
Why ? ''' au^. "" fevn. "^ aufrid)tig ; here as fem. adj. Cf. 59, 
". 13. 
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29. Business Letters. 

Springfield, 111., Nov. 12, 1889. 
Mr.^ Heinrich Matthes, 

Leipzig, Germany. 
Dear Sir,' 

Please ' send me [the] following books second-hand : — s 
Heine's * Complete Works (Critical Edition) . 
Riehl's Land and People. 
Konig's History of (the) German Literature. 
I prefer to have Heine's works in half morocco." 

Yours truly,' 10 

George Webster. 

Leipzig, Dec. 7, 1889. 
Mr. George Webster, 

Springfield, 111., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir, i^ 

Unfortunately I have not succeeded ' [in] getting ' second- 
hand the books ordered ' by you in your letter of Nov. 1 2 . 
I beg you kindly to note this [fact], and, in case you wish 
the books new, to give me your order again. 

Yours respectfully, 20 

Heinrich Matthes. 

'■ Dat. (or sometimes an with ace). ' SBerter (or ®ee^rter) Jpevr! 
But Dear Sir is frequently omitted in business letters, ^please (bitte) 
to send, or please, send. 'No apostrophe in German. ' Compound of 
half and morocco. ' End all business letters with Sld^tunggboK, ®r» 
gebenfl, or a similar word. ' Impers. ° Inf. with 311. ' Arr., the 
by you in your letter of Nov. is ordered books, or the books, which 
you, etc. 
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Munich, July 2, 1887. 



Mr. William Smith, 






Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 






Dear Sir, 






5 By (the) to-day's mail we send you 


[the] following 


books : — 






I Geibel's Poems 


M." 


3-50 


I Siever's Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 




2-35 


I Duntzpr's Life of Goethe. 
Binding. 




6.70 




1.40 


I Leo's Anglo-Saxon Glossary. 




12.50 


Binding. 




2.30 


Postage. 




3-3° 



M. 32.05 
15 You will find inclosed" in the package the catalogue 
which you desired." 

Yours respectfully, 

BucHHOLTZ & Werner. 

Munich, Sept. 5, 1887. 
zo Mr. William Smpth, 

Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Dear Sir, 

We acknowledge, with thanks," the receipt of your letter 
of Aug. 15, with inclosed draft for" M. 156.15, with which 
25 we have balanced your account. 

Yours respectfully, 

Buchholtz & Werner. 

'" 2Jf. = (bie) 3Ravl, the standard German coin, worth nearly 25 cts. 
and divided into 100 parts (pfennig). " Begin with inclosed in the 
package. ^ C£. n. 9. " mit SDont, or banleiib. '■• iibcr, or tm ©e> 
twge boil. 
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Chicago, Feb. 9, 1889. 
Messes. Stewart & Co., 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
Dear Sirs, 

We give at least 300/° off" (the) list price [on] all our 5 
books." There are two editions of Smith's " English Lit- 
erature," (the) one in 2 Vols." and the other in i Vol. 
The forrtier costs ^4.00, and the latter ^3.00. We inclose 
our catalogue and shall be pleased" to receive your orders. 

Yours truly, 10 

Field, Jones & Go. 

30. Platen to* his Mother. 

Syracuse, November 14, 1835. 
Dear, best Mother, 

I have here received your letter of October 3, and do 15 
not know how you can complain of lack of news, as I have 
written to you regularly every two weeks.'' This time I 
[have] had to put off' [writing for] three weeks, during my 
journey, as* I announced to you in advance in my last 
letters from Palermo. I can hardly think that one of yours ^o 
has been lost°; they are' twenty- two days on the way.' 
(In the) next spring I intend to come to Germany in any 
event, if the roads are not too much obstructed by the 
cholera, which is now spreading throughout ° all Italy. 

I left Palermo on my birthday and arrived here on the 25 
nth of this [month], in order to take' up my winter- 

" 30°/o (^VOjtnt) aiabatt {reduction) Don. " Gen. " Vol. = SBb. 
(SBaiib); Vols. = SBbe. '» ftdf) fveuEn. 

' an (ace). '^ every (aUt) fourieen days. ' Simply auSje^etl. ■• iua8. 

5 tifvlpvm cjegoucjeu jci. * remain- ' nuf bcv 9lei|e. ° i«. ' bejieljeii, 
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quarters. In my next letter I will tell" yoil something 
about the adventures of my journey." 

I have no desire to travel again through the interior of 

Sicily, and on my journey back" I shall take ship at Mes- 

5 sina, whither one can go" from Catania by" carriage. 

One can ride from here to Catania in one day, or also go 

with ease in a ship. 

The climate here" is of such a character" that I have 
not yet taken off my summer clothes," and am writing this 

lo by an open window; as Syracuse lies [further] south'' than 
the northern point" of Africa, one can hardly enjoy a 
warmer winter in Europe. But one is too little protected 
here from" the cold; most'* of the rooms, and" mine too, 
have no ceiling at all, but only the bare roof over them,'" so 

15 that the winds, and, in the rainy season," probably the rain 
also now and then, enjoy (a) free passage. Up to the 
present the weather has been fine, and on my journey also 
I was very fortunate and had only two rainy days. This 
season is called [St.] Martin's summer by the Italians, as I 

20 have already written you.. 

I arrived here on [St.] Martin's day. I traversed many 
a stretch''' in four hours, for''" which one often needs two 
days in '^' bad weather ; as there are no made roads at all, 
the places " which have clay soil become bottomless. Be- 

25 sides, one often can not even find a house for days at a 
time," to protect one's self from the weather. There is, to 
be sure, an excellent inn in Syracuse, where I at first put"' 

'° Platen wrote, metbeit (announce) (ginigeg ilBer (ace). " Compound. 
" gelangen. " 311. " Adj. « gay, i,^^ jjjj 5(jt_ k Comparative. 
" gegen. ^^ the most rooms. ^'>and — too ^ Wit and). ^°Refl. "'Say, 
mand)e SBege. ''^ mojit. "^ bei. =^ Orte. « Sage long. =« abpeigen, 
Ut. dismount. 
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up, but as it is really arranged for the English, the prices 
are so high that I could not remain ; I had therefore to 
content myself with a worse [one], where I have been '" tol- 
erably [well] satisfied up to the present. 

Pfeufer has not yet written to me, and [has] also not sent 5 
the letter of credit. It is well that I have not yet [had] 
need [of] the money. Consequently I have not been able 
to give him a commission with regard "' to the "Abbassiden." 
The copies are still lying in Munich. Nevertheless, you 
can have three of them sent to you at any time,"' whenever lo 
you have opportunity to send one to (the) Switzerland to 
Betty. 

Many greetings to Uncle Lindenfeld. 

Yours, 

August. i 5 

31. Mendelssohn to his Brother. 

Interlaken, August 3, 1847. 
Dear Brother, 

We are ' all well, and we continue ^ to live the quiet hfe 
that you enjoyed with us here. It was, indeed,' altogether 20 
too solitary the first days * after your departure, when each 
of us went about with a long face, as if he had " forgotten 
something or was looking for something. Since then" I 
have begun to write music ' very industriously, — the three 
oldest children work in the morning' with me, — in the 25 

" Pres. Notice this use of the pres. instead of the perf. to express 
what began in the past and still continues. ^' Wegen ber Stbbafjtbeit, 
one of Platen's most important works. '' Say, aUe Stugenblitfe. 

' @8 ge^t un8 alien. " lebeu fort. M^^fiKii)- ''Order? sMode.? 
' jeitbem, not |cit baun. ' Stoten, not 5!Huftf. Arr., very industriously 
music. ° Gen. of repeated action. 
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afternoon, when the weather permits (it), we all take a 
walk together, and I have also made ' some rabid sketches 
in India ink. Mr. Kohl, the Irish and also Russian trav- 
eler, came in yesterday and remained [all] the evening with 

5 us ; also Mr. Grote, whom I am always very glad " to see 
and hear converse. But now I feel " so well in (the) retire- 
ment and so ill at ease [when] with a number '^ of people, 
that I do everything [I can], in order to have" here no 
so-called society, and up to the present I have succeeded. 

10 But why were you not with me in Boningen? That 
would certainly have pleased " you ! And in Wilderschwyl 
and Unspunnen? To be sure, we have not once had real^ 
good weather since the day of your departure, and often 
very bad ; since then there has been no more talk " of stay- 

iS ing under the walnut-trees, and many days we could not 
[go] out of the house at all. But the good hours were 
nevertheless used" for all sorts of walks, and wherever you" 
go here, it is splendid. If the weather again becomes set- 
tled, I want to [go] over the Susten " and to the summit of 

20 the Siedelhom, which"" can be done from here in [a] few 
days. But it grows ^^ difficult [for] us to make "" the reso- 
lution even '" to do this ; it is so beautiful here, and this 
unvaried, quiet life suits us so well. Besides, I have often 
felt ^ perfectly cheerful again ; only when people come and 

25 talk confusedly about all [sorts of] commonplace things, 
and about God and the world, I feel" so unspeakably 

' make in India ink = tuje^en. " fel^v gem fe^en. " / fee/ = mil 
Ift (reirb) — ju 3Kute. " Say, mel^rere {several). " belommen. " ge> 
fallen (dat.). Tense and Mode? " ganj. " leine SRebe nie^r Bom 
Slufeiit^alt. " benu^t ju. " you — one. " iiBev ben ©uflen unb 
Quf9 ©iebell^om. ^° wai — bon liter am ya. m.ai)tn \% " hierben. 
''^ foffen. " lelbft bajii. " Cf. n. n, but use mevben. Why? 
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mournful, that I do not know how I am to endure it. You 
have the same thing ^ now to overcome ; I think of that 
every day. It must go "' hard [with] you, and I too dread 
it. But it must be, and it is right ; so, with God's help, it 
can be done.^° 

Accept " heartiest greetings, and continue to love 

Your 

Felix, 



32. Two Letters from Bismarck to his Wife. 

Frankfort, S./y. 51. 
Yesterday and to-day I [have] wanted to write to you, 10 
but on account of ^ all [the] hurly-burly of business I [have] 
not got^ to it sooner. It is now late in the evening, and 
I [have] just come back from a walk, on which I (have) 
stripped off the documental dust of the day in the night air, 
moonshine, and the rustling of poplar leaves. On Saturday 15 
I drove with Rochow and Lynar in the afternoon" to 
Riidesheim, there I took (me) a skiff, and went out on the 
Rhine, and floated in the moonshine as far as * the mouse- 
tower by Bingen, where the wicked bishop perished. It is 
something strangely dreamy,^ thus to lie in the water on'' [a] 20 
warm, quiet night, slowly driven [on] by the stream, and to 
see the sky with moon and stars, and on either side ' the 
woody hilltops and the ruins of the castles in tlie moonlight, 
and to hear nothing but the soft splashing of one's own 
motion ; I should like to float thus every evening. Then I 25 

^s Simply iai. ^ loirb ea ge^eu. ^' He wrote, @eib ^erslic^ft ge> 
griifet itnb Bef)altet lieb (Sitvett. 

' Bor. ^ fommen. 'Case? « Bis imi^. = Srciumerif^es. Neut. 
appos. after ettoa?. ' in. ' Say simply, Jeith>avt8. 
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drank [some] very nice wine, and sat smoking for a long 
time on the balcony with Lynar. 

(On) the next morning we went' by (the) steamer to 
Coblenz, breakfasted there [for] an hour, and then returned 
5 to Frankfort. I really ' undertook the expedition with the 
purpose of visiting the aged Metternich, who had invited 
me, at Johannisberg '" ; but the Rhine pleased me so that I 
preferred " going to Coblenz and put off the visit. On our 
journey that time " we saw the Rhine immediately after the 

lo Alps and in" bad weather ; on that " fresh summer morning 
and after the dusty tediousness of Frankfort it rose " again 
very [much] in my esteem. I promise myself" much 
pleasure in being " a few days in Riidesheim with you, the 
place is so still and rural, and then we [will] take a little 

15 row-boat, and go gently down [stream], ascend the Nieder- 
wald and this and that castle, and return by (the) steamer. 
One can leave " here early in the morning, remain eight 
hours in Riidesheim, Bingen, Rheinstein, etc., and be here 
again in the evening." My appointment here now seems 

20 to be sure. 

Vendresse, September 3. 
My Dearest,"" 

Day before yesterday before the gray " of the morning 

I left my quarters here,"" return to-day, and have in the 

25 interval witnessed the great battle of Sedan on the ist, in 

which we took"' about 30,000 prisoners, and hurled the 

" faljren mil. ' eigentlid), not wirllid). '° ouf 3oI)ainii«berg, the 
famous vineyard and village of the same name on a hill near the 
Rhine. " ful)r Itekr {rather). '= bamals auf ber 3ieifc. " Bei. 
" biefer, or jener? " Perf. '^Case? " Say, boBon, — jit fcin. 
" Not Berlaffeii. " Gen. =° He wrote, aKein liebeS ^erj ! =' Dor 
j£aae«grauen. "'' Adj. " maiden. 
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remainder of the French army, which we had been pursuing 
since Bar le Due, into the fortifications, where it had to 
surrender with its emperor. Yesterday morning "^ at five 
o'clock, after I had negotiated until one o'clock in the 
morning" with Moltke and the French concerning'"' the s 
impending capitulation, (the) General Reille, whom I know, 
woke me, in order to tell me that Napoleon wished to speak 
[with] me. I rode without washing ''^ and without breakfast 
towards Sedan, found the emperor waiting" in an open 
carriage with three adjutants, and three [others] on horse- 10 
back near by. I dismounted, greeted him just as politely 
as in the Tuileries, and asked after his commands. He 
wished to see''^ the king. I said to him, in accordance 
with the truth, that his majesty had his quarters three miles 
away,''' at the place where I am now writing. On Napo- 15 
Icon's asking^" where" he should betake himself, I offered 
him, as I was unacquainted with the region, my quarters in 
Donchery, a little place in the vicinity close by Sedan ; he 
accepted it and drove, escorted by his six Frenchmen, by 
me, and by Carl, who had meanwhile ridden after ^'^ me, 20 
through the lonely morning, towards our side. 

He disliked^' to enter the place on account of the pos- 
sible crowd of people,*'' and he asked me whether he could 
not put up at '" a solitary house by the roadside ; I had it 
inspected by Carl, who announced that it was miserable and 25 

'* ®eftern friit) fiinf Ul)r, also ein U^r friil). Why friif), rather than 
SKorgcn, or SBormittag ? " He wrote, liber bie objufc^tiegenbe {tn be 

concluded). ^ unwashed and unhreakfasted. ^"^ waiting = halting = 
Ijattenb. Put last in sent. ^' Retain inf. Why ? Cf. 58, n. i. ^9 baBon. 
™ auf — ^i-'ogf- ^' Not ttjo. '" Is it nai^ mir gcritten, or mic wai)^ 
gevitten? " j>is„,arck wrote, SJor bem Orte Wurbe ti ifjnt leib. 
^* Compound. '' in. 
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dirty. "NHmporte,'' said N., and I ascended with him a 
frail narrow staircase. In a chamber ten '° feet square, with 
a pine table and two rush chairs, we sat [for] an hour, the 
others were below. A great contrast with our last meeting, 
5 '67 in the Tuileries. Our conversation was difficult, if I 
would "' not touch [upon] things, which would [necessarily] 
have^' painfully moved him who" had been prostrated by 
God's powerful hand. Through Carl I had had officers 
brought from the city, and [had] requested Moltke to come. 

10 We then sent one cf the officers on [a] reconnaissance and 
discovered half a mile away in Fresnois a little castle with 
[a] park. Thither I conducted him with an escort brought" 
together meanwhile, and there we concluded with the 
French general Wimpffen the capitulation, by virtue of 

15 which 40 to^^ 60,000 Frenchmen,- — I do not yet know (it) 
more exactly, — with all that they have, became our pris- 
oners. Yesterday and the day before cost France 100,000 
men" and aii emperor. Early this morning" the latter 
with all his courtiers, horses, and carriages set out for 

20 Wilhelmshohe by Cassel. 

It is an historical occurrence, a victory for which we 
should in humility thank God the Lord, and which decides 
the war, even if we have to continue the latter against 
France now without an emperor." 

25 I must close. Farewell, my dearest. Greet the children. 

Your 

v. B.« 

^ »on je^n. Do not inflect gug. " tBotten. ^^ miiffeii. ^ Arr., 

the by God's powerful hand prostrated [one]. ■*" Cf. n. 39. •»' big. 

<^ Do not inflect. « Cf. n. 24. « baS !oiferlo(e granlreid). « For 
bolt SSiSmavdf. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE SELECTIONS 



33. Hannibal. 



Some years after the first Punic war Hamilcar went to 
Spain. As he was on the point of setting out, Hannibal, 
his son, a boy of about nine years, asked to be allowed to 
accompany him upon this campaign. The father promised 
to let^ him do so, and sought at the same tim^to fill his s 
son's heart with hatred for' the Romans. He led him 
before the altar and bade " him swear that he would be an 
enemy of the Romans his life long. Hannibal did so,* and 
never was^ an oath kept more faithfully. Hannibal went 
to Spain with his father and trained himself for " a warrior. lo 

[For] nine years Hamilcar fought in Spain with great 
success. In the south and west of the land he made rich 
conquests, and finally fell in (a) battle. After his death 
his son-in-law Hasdrubal assumed the chief command and 
continued the war with great success. The Romans became 15 
so concerned about his progress ' that they made ' a treaty 
with him and took the city [of] Saguntum under' their 
protection. 

Hannibal returned to Carthage after his father's death, 
but Hasdrubal had him come back to Spain and brought 20 

' to let him do so = e6. " gegeit. ^ The inf. (without ju) is re- 
tained with ^ei^en. ■• Not fo. ' Perf. ' gum. ' Plu. ' fd^lie^en. 
' in. Case ? 

75 
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him up among the soldiers. After Hasdmbal had had " the 
chief command in Spain [for] eight years, he was murdered 
by a native. Then the army chose Hannibal for" [its] 
commander-in-chief, and the senate and people" of Car- 
S thage confirmed its choice. 

[Having been] brought up in the camp, Hannibal was 
the favorite of the army. The old warriors saw in him the 
image of his father. He had the same liveliness of (the) 
glance, the same fire in his " eyes, the same formation of 
lo countenance, the same features. His mind was equally fitted 
to" command or to obey. If an undertaking demanded 
courage and activity, Hasdrubal Hked best to place him 
at its head." Under no leader did the warriors have more 
confidence. 
IS He bore heat and cold with equal endurance. He was 
temperate in food and drink. For" sleep he needed 
neither a soft couch nor the stillness of night, and his war- 
riors often saw him, covered witlf a short mantle, lying 
upon the ground. He was by far the best horseman, as 
20 well as the best foot-soldier. He was the first [one] to go 
into the fight, the last [one] to come out. But along with 
these great virtues he had, according to the representation 
of the Romans, also great faults : inhuman cruelty, bound- 
less faithlessness ; nothing was holy [to] him ; he recog- 
25 nized no fear of the gods, no oath, no conscience. With 
such virtues and such faults Hannibal became the leader of 
the army. 

'" f iiljren. " gum. ^ The people collectively is meant ; use Sol!, 
not Scute. '^ Cf. 36, n. 18. '* JUIU, with inf. as noun. « au bie 
©pi^e {point). " gran. 
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34. Mozart. 

The family had returned to Salzburg. As yet (the) 
young Mozart had played only the piano, and no one sup- 
posed that he could play the violin. But the spirit of har- 
mony^ which dwelt in his soul, anticipated all instruction. 
Some one had given him a violin, upon which, without his 5 
father's knowing^ [it], he had learned to play a little. 

One evening his father and two of his friends, Wenzel 
and Schachtner, had come together to try some trios. Wolf- 
gang asked to be allowed to play (the) second violin. His 
father refused his request, saying ' that he had had no in- 10 
struction on' the violin, and could therefore not possibly" 
play well enough. Then Mozart said: "It is not hard to 
play second violin ; one doesn't need to learn [to do] 
that." 

His father was vexed, and told' him to go away and not 15 
to disturb them any more. The boy ran off, weeping bit- 
terly. But Schachtner, who liked the little [fellow] very 
much, begged ' the father to let the boy play with him. 
So Mozart was called, and his father said to him : " Well, 
play with Mr. Schachtner, but so softly that no one can 20 
hear you ; otherwise you must go away again." 

The music began. Schachtner noticed with astonishment 
that he was entirely superfluous. He laid his violin down 
and at the same time ' looked at Mozart's father. At ' this 
scene tears of joy" and tenderness streamed from the lat- 25 

' Insert def. art. For this use of def. art. with abstract nouns, see 
grammar. ° Inf. as noun, or oljne bag, etc. ' Make had had and 
could subj. of ind. dis. with ttJeil, and omit saying. Why? * ouf. 
' not possibly = unmbglic^. ' Not Jagen. Retain infs. ' SBitten per- 
mits the construction with ace. and inf. ' Say merely, babei. ' 33ei. 
"= Cf. n. I. 
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ter's " eyes. Mozart played all six trios. He was made so 
bold by '" the applause which he received that he asserted 
that he could " also play first violin. The trial was made, 
and he played so well that he made no great mistakes. 
S He had early the consciousness of a real artist. Before 
persons who did not understand much about " music, he 
would play nothing but trifles and dances ; but he was all ^° 
fire and attention when connoisseurs were present. One 
day he was to play a difficult piece by Wagenseil in the 

lo presence of the imperial family. He did not" seem to 
have a very good opinion of" his audience, for he said to 
the emperor: "Isn't Mr. Wagenseil here? He ought to 
come here ; he understands it." The emperor had Wagen- 
seil step to " the piano. (The) little Mozart said to him : 

IS "I am playing a piece of yours": you must turn [the 
music] for me.™ " 

In" 1764 Mozart's father went to England with his two 
children. Here (the) young Mozart especially distinguished 
himself by " his organ playing. During his stay in England 

20 he composed his first symphony and six sonatas, and also 
wrote an excellent oratorio. And yet his appearance was 
meanwhile very child-like, and he acted like a child. For 
example, when he was once playing for others, a cat came 
into the room. The little player immediately ran away from 

25 the piano in order to amuse himself with the cat, and for 
some time he could not be brought ^' back to his serious 
occupation. 



" Dat. Order ? " by (bur^) the received applause. " May be 
inf. Why? "Don. "alt, or 90115? " «(7< — a = !elii. "Bon. 
" an. '9 by you. '" Simp. dat. " im. "^ Act. with matt. " im 

Sa^re. 
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35. Frederick Barbarossa. 

The kingdom [of] Jerusalem had been destroyed by 
Saladin, and Jerusalem itself had again fallen into the hands 
of the infidels. The intelligence of these events awakened 
in Europe new enthusiasm to go ' out to the reconquest of 
the holy city. Emperor Frederick Barbarossa also deter- 5 
mined [upon] a crusade. 

After he had provided for the peace of the empire and, 
through ambassadors, had assured himself of the co-opera- 
tion ^ of the king of Hungary, the emperor of Greece, and 
the sultan of Iconium, he set out in May 11 89 with an army 10 
of 50,000 horsemen and as" many foot-soldiers. After 
many battles with the Bulgarians and the faithless Greeks, 
he reached Adrianople, where he wintered. He crossed 
over to Asia in Greek ships, and after numberless battles 
came before Iconium. 15 

For several days he here fought against the Turks, who 
numbered 200,000 men. When many of the Christians 
were falling * back, the emperor cried : " Why do you 
delay, you ° who have come out to buy the kingdom of 
heaven with your blood ? Forward ! Christ commands. 20 
Christ triumphs." With these words he dashed [on] against 
the enemy. The Saracens fell back, and at the same time 
the Christian banners waved from the walls of Iconium. 
The emperor's son Frederick had stormed the city during 
the battle. 25 

The army then came to Seleucia on the river Calycadnus. 
There the narrow bridge delayed the passage of the army 

' For go, depart, and other similar verbs of motion, jieljen is fre- 
quently used. Cf. English draw near. Notice also set out, 1. lo. 
= Gen. 3 f jijjiio. •• Not fnHeii. ^ you who ^ t^Ucji) Wt \\(c. 
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very much. The emperor became impatient and rode into 
the raging flood.' But its might was greater than his cour- 
age. While struggUng ' with its waters, he was stricken with 
apoplexy and sank.' A knight brought his body to' the 
S shore. The consternation and (the) sorrow of the army 
were indescribable. 

At" the intelligence of his death great sorrow filled all" 
Germany, but the people could not believe that the emperor 
was dead." For years'' many expected his return. Later 

lo there arose the legend that the emperor was " sitting asleep 
in a grotto of the KyfFhauserberg, upon which one of his 
castles stood, and that his flaming beard had grown through 
the stone table at which he sat. There, it is said," he will 
remain till the ravens, frightened away by the eagle, no 

•5 longer circle about the mountain. 



36. Goethe and Weimar. 

In December 1774 Karl August went ' through Frankfort 
with his younger brother Constantin. They had both read 
"Gotz" and wished to make the personal acquaintance of 
the poet. He was invited to the inn at which they were. 
20 Goethe was received with flattering kindness and afterwards 
accompanied the young princes to Mainz. His father did 
not like the affair ; his opinion was that a commoner did 
best ^ to keep '' as far as possible [from] a prince. Goethe, 
who had similar opinions, said that they had to do here 

'Plu. 'Cf. 45, n. 26. = (»ev)ftiiten. 'an. '" auf. (ace). "Do 
not inflect. '' Mode and tense ? " 3a5re tong. '* May be omitted. 
C£. 77, "■ 3- 

• reifen, rather than gel)en. ^ Adv. superl. ^ Bleiben. 
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with an exception to'' the rule. At that" time he did not 
suspect how near he should come ' [to] Karl August. 

At the beginning of the autumn of the next year, Karl 
August, who had been married shortly before and had 
entered upon the government of his country, again passed 5 
through Frankfort. On this occasion he repeated the wish 
which he had expressed on ' his first visit, to see Goethe as 
[a] guest at his court. Then a serious consultation took 
place in the Goethe ' family. The father considered it im- 
proper for a commoner's son to enter into friendly inter- lo 
course with a prince ; the mother hesitated ; Goethe said 
that it could do no° harm to make a trial, and his view 
finally prevailed. 

" Goethe rose like a star in Weimar," said Knebel. Be- 
tween him and Karl August all formalities were put" aside. 15 
They ate together, often slept in the same chamber, and 
addressed each other with the brotherly "Du." Goethe 
introduced skating into Weimar. Up to that time it had 
been considered a plebeian amusement there. He took 
part in " masquerades, hunts, and other diversions. 20 

After Goethe had for several weeks taken part, as [a] 
guest, in the sittings of the privy council, Karl August deter- 
mined to elevate him to the rank of a privy councillor of 
legation. In order to get " the consent of his parents, one 
of the court officials had to write to them at " the command 25 
of the duke. 

In this letter is said" : "The duke's inclination for" your 
son, the unlimited confidence which he puts" in him, makes 

* Bon. ' ber, not jener. * treten. ' bet. " Adj., OiSt^e'fd^. 
' ni(I)t, '° aufqel)oben, " an (dat.). '^ eriangen. " auf. '■• ^eigt e8. 
"" gegen. " fefeen. 
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it impossible for them to separate from each other." It 
would never have occurred to him to give his Goethe an- 
other position, another character than that of (a) friend, if 
established forms did not make such [a thing] necessary. . . 
5 On " the presupposition that you are not capable of deny- 
ing your consent (thereto), our young prince will take your 
son into his ministry with " the title of a privy councillor of 
legation [and] with a salary of 1200 thalers." 

Goethe's parents had long since heard how [much] he 

10 liked Weimar, and they were therefore pleased at this in- 
quiry. What his mother felt may be learned'" from^' one 
of her letters, a part''^ of which is given here: "Yester- 
day we heard many pleasant ^' and good [things] from our 
son. I am convinced that you will rejoice in our joy, that 

15 you, so old a friend and acquaintance of our son, will take 
much interest"* in his good fortune. May God direct him 
further, and permit him to do much good''' in the land 
of Weimar.'" I am convinced that you will say with us, 
Amen ! " 



37. Schiller's Flight from Stuttgart. 

20 Streicher, who was one of Schiller's noblest friends, deter- 
mined to accompany him upon his flight and to share its 
dangers with him. But Schiller did not wish to leave his 
home without bidding farewell to the parental house.' The 
whole affair was to remain concealed*from his father,' so 

25 that he might give his word of honor,'' if necessary, that 

" ficJ) Bon einanber. " i:i. " iinter. ^° Act. with man. " ai\9. 
" Arr., of which apart. " Diet @cf|onE8. ^^ alien 3lnteit an (dat.). 
^^ Cf. n. 23. ^'' She wrote, in btn 2Beimorij(^en Sanben. 

' Simp. dat. '^ Compound. ' Wo. * Berbergen. 
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he knew nothing of* his son's purpose. Schiller had dis- 
closed his plan to his oldest sister Christophine and had 
received her sympathizing assent. His mother had learned 
[of] it through his sister. 

That day Schiller, in company with Streicher, was for the 5 
last time in many years at ° the Solitude with his parents. 
There were others in the room. The mother could not 
control herself; she tried to talk, but she could not speak 
a word. Luckily the father was very much occupied at 
that time, and so the mother and son could leave the room 10 
unnoticed. After" some time Schiller went back to the 
company, but without his mother. The traces of her grief 
would have been visible. 

She could look upon this step of her son as necessary, 
if he would ' assure his future happiness and escape an un- 15 
deserved imprisonment, and yet it almost broke her (the) 
heart to lose her only son from " causes which were so in- 
significant that they would have remained unheeded in an- 
other state. How painful the parting hadbeen [to] the son, 
one could see by' his face and his tearful eyes. He re- 20 
mained silent and absorbed on the way back." 

According to the agreement everything that they wished 
to take away was to be ready at ten o'clock on the next 
morning." When Streicher came at that time, he found 
Schiller busied with the odes of Klopstock, one of which ^^ 25 

•* Don. ' ailf ber ©olitiibe ; a castle once occupied by the ducal 
school, of which Schiller had been a pupil. At this time his parents 
lived in part of it. ' nad^ einigev 3eit. ' Not iDiirbe. ' aii8. ' tin 
(dat.). '° Compound. The phrase may begin the sent. Here, as is 
often the case, the inverted order may be used where the English 
prefers the normal. Many illustrative sentences can be found in 
the following pages. " Arr., on the next morning at ten o'clock. 
" Cf. 82, I.. 22. 
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had so interested him that he was composing an ode at this 
decisive time. The things had, of course, remained un- 
packed. In spite of all urging Streicher had first to hear 
Klopstock's ode and then the new poem, before Schiller 
5 would " begin his preparations. 

At nine o'clock in the evening" Schiller came to Strei- 
cher's dwelling with two old pistols under his coat. The 
one which was whole but which had no flint, was put in the 
trunk; the other [one], which was broken, was put into 

10 the carriage. Of course, both pistols were " loaded only 
with wishes for safety and a fortunate journey. 

The supply of money which the travelers had was very 
small. After procuring " the necessary clothing and other 
things which were considered indispensable, our poet had 

15 left" only twenty- three guldens, and his friend twenty-eight, 
insignificant sums, which however their hopes increased ten- 
fold. When it had grown dark the carriage was" loaded, 
and at ten o'clock the journey was begun. 

The fugitives went out " at the Esslingen " gate,- because 

20 it was the darkest [onej, and one of Schiller's most faithful, 
friends commanded the watch there, so that, if (a) difficulty 
should arise, it could at once be removed through the inter- 
vention of the officer. But they passed through the gate in 
safety. 

25 They believed now that they had escaped^" a great 
danger, and yet only a few words were exchanged between 
them, so long as they were driving around the city in order 
to get" upon the road to Ludwigsburg. But when the first 

" iBotten. '* Cf. n. II. " rauvben, or waren? " Cf. 45, n. 26. 
" iibvig. " jn — t)inau8. '' ggtinger, indec. adj. '° entriimen. 
May be inf. Uat. " fommen. 
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height lay behind them, tranquillity returned, and the con- 
versation became more lively, and referred not only to the 
immediate '"' past but also to the future. 

Towards midnight they saw an extraordinary glow in the 
sky, and when the carriage came in line '^ with the Solitude, 5 
they could see the castle so distinctly in the clear air that 
Schiller could show his companion the point where his 
parents dwelt.. But then he was so overcome by his emo- 
tions, that he cried, " My mother.'' 

Between one and two o'clock in the morning they reached 10 
Entzweihingen, where they rested. Scarcely had they or- 
dered coffee and made themselves a little comfortable, when 
Schiller drew out some unprinted poems by the captive 
Schubart, of which, although he had not slept the night 
before,'" he read the most important aloud to his compan- 15 
ion. At eight o'clock in the morning the friends reached 
the boundary of the country and felt themselves safe for 
the first time. 

The first [thing] that^^ Schiller did after he arrived at 
Mannheim was to write to the duke and request the re- 20 
moval of the interdict which had caused his flight from 
Stuttgart. A reply was afterwards received from (the) 
General Aug6. In it Schiller's request was entirely passed 
over, and he was merely toW^ to return at once. He wrote 
again, and again nothing followed but the stern command 25 
to return at once. Then Schiller recognized for the first 
time that the breach between him and his country was 
irreparable. 

=" jungft. ""^ in bie Sinie ber. '* Adj. « raaS. '" Ijeigen, with man. 
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38. The ancient Germans. 



The Germans loved (the) hfe in the open [air] above 
all^ [things]. They built no cities; they compared them 
to (the) prisons." The few places which are mentioned by 
the Latin writers under the name of' cities were probably 
S nothing but the residences of the nobility, somewhat larger 
than those of the common freemen and surrounded by* a 
wall and a ditch, or they were stations upon the highways 
which went through the land. 

The Low-Germans did not generally live in villages (al- 
io though according to Tacitus there were ° villages in many 
regions) but on " farms. The houses were in the midst of 
the fields which belonged to* them, and were surrounded by 
an enclosure. These houses were very simple. Beams 
hewn ' by the ax were set " up and fastened together, the 
IS interstices [were] filled with twisted willow twigs' and cov- 
ered with clay and straw. A straw roof covered the whole. 
The favorite occupations ' of the Germans were (the) war 
and the chase, and the boys were early exercised in the use 
of weapons. That was a festal day in the life of a boy 
20 when he was first allowed to chase the wild animals in the 
forest with his father. 

' Ace. sing. ^ Simp. dat. ^ Boil. * mit. ' Tlie chief difference 
between eS iji (ftllb) and c8 giebt is, tliat the former expresses what is 
definite, the latter what is more indefinite ; or the former expresses 
what is in a definite (small) space, the latter what is in more indefi- 
nite (larger) place. In many phrases either may be used. ' auf. 
' Arr., wM the ax hewn beams. ° oufricE)ten. ' Compound. These 
and similar cases in preceding selections may serve to call attention 
to the great frequency with which compounds are made in German. 
In many cases the English words are also practically compounds, 
though not so written. * jii. 
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Tacitus says that agriculture, cattle raising, and the affairs 
of the house were left " entirely to the women " and vassals. 
But this description is probably not true in all respects. 
The smaller proprietor, hke the peasant of to-day,''' prob- 
ably helped cultivate his fields, while the greater land-owner s 
had time for" the chase, for social intercourse, and for 
festivities. 

The clothing and food of the ancient Germans were very 
simple. The women wore garments spun'* and woven by 
themselves. The man knew no ornament save his weapons. lo 
He adorned his shield and his helmet, when he wore one, 
as well [as] he could. 

No people respected the liphts of hospitality more than 
the ancient Germans. To turn'" away a stranger, whoever 
he might be," from one's house would have been disgrace- 15 
ful. If the supply of provisions at " one house was con- 
sumed, then he " who had just been the host, would " be- 
come the guide and escort of his guest, and, uninvited, they 
would both enter another house, where they would be 
kindly received. 20 

When the stranger took [his] leave, he received what- 
[ever] he desired as [a] gift, and the giver asked in his 
turn just as freely and openly for what he desired. The 
good-natured people took pleasure in '' presents, but they 
neither esteemed "' the gifts too highly, nor considered them- 25 
selves under obligations to those " who had given them.''^ 

'° iibertaffen. " Simp. dat. '= Adj. " An., while — time had for 
(jlt). Such arrangements of a series of phrases (or even of one 
phrase) after the transposed verb are very common. '■* Arr., them- 
selves (felbft) spun and woven garments. " JuriidWEtfen. '' Pres. subj- 
" tn. '* bar, or berjcnigc. "' Would expressing repeated or habitual 
action is commonly dropped and the past of the verb used. So 
here, became, entered, were. ^° an (dat.). ^' Arr., esteemed neither 
— nor considered they . ^^ Simp. dat. Order? " biejelbcit. 
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39. The Crossing of the Delaware." 

The beginning of December was extremely raw, so that 

the English had lost all desire '' to pursue immediately the 

advantage they had gained over' the Americans. Howe 

put* his regiments into winter-quarters, thinking' that he 

5 could wait till after the beginning of the new year. 

Washington learned that the Hessians were on the other 
side of the Delaware in and about Trenton. The total 
force under his command amounted to 7000 men. He 
divided them into three columns, which weie to cross the 

10 Delaware at ^ three different points and attack the enemy. 
As night came on, Washington reached the river at the 
head of the first column of 2400 men. 

A violent north-wind drove snow and sleet into the faces 
of the Americans' ; there was much ice in the river. Under 

IS these circumstances the passage was not merely difficult, it 
was in the highest degree dangerous. AVashington had 
counted ' on standing upon the other shore with his troops 
at ° midnight. But on account of the running of the ice '" 
and the storm the last man did not land until three o'clock. 

20 Towards four o'clock all was in order, and the march to 
Trenton was begun. The storm was still raging violently. 
The Americans were marching towards " enemies who were 
stronger than they, and who, in case they were already in- 
formed of the undertaking, had doubtless chosen favorable 

25 positions. It was then uncertain whether the other columns 



' Masc. ^ 8ujl. ^ Case ? * legeit. * Inbem ft memtc. Cf. 45, u. 26. 
' ail. ' the Americans — into the face. Cf. 39, n. 13. ° counted 
thereon (bavanf), to stand. ' iim. '"Compound. " EUtgegeil (dat.}; 
follows its noun. Why not us? uod) ? 
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had succeeded in crossing" tlie river, although it was 
afterwards learned " that they did not cross till *' later. 

Towards eight o'clock the van-guard of the first column 
was greeted with musket shots, and by that means the Hes- 
sians who were in Trenton, were alarmed. They assembled 5 
hastily, but Washington had already reached the town and 
advanced to the attack. At first they offered "^ brave resist- 
ance, but surrendered when their colonel had fallen. Thus 
about 1000 men, among them 24 officers, were captured. 

Several hundred men saved themselves by (the) flight. 10 
This would not have occurred if the other columns, of the 
Americans had crossed the river earlier and taken possession 
of some bridges. But prudence commanded . that the 
Americans should be satisfied for the present, and Washing- 
ton went back over the Delaware. 15 

Washington soo* learned that the English, instead of fol- 
lowing him, had retreated. Then he determined to risk a 
second stroke. Four days after his first passage he crosred 
the Delaware again. General Howe sent Lord Cornwallis 
with 8000 men to meet" him. Washington took a strong'^ 20 
position and repelled several attacks. But, as Cornwallis 
was stronger than he, he left his camp in the night and con- 
tinued his march. 

Near Princeton he attacked three English regiments, and 
after a hard struggle the enemy fled, leaving 500 men dead 25 
and wounded on the battle-field. Washington then took" 
winter-quarters in the region around Morristown. He occu- 
pied an impregnable position and annoyed the enemy ^^ so 
much by sending ™ out flying corps, that they had to evac- 
uate that region. 

" Inf. " Act. with mnn. '* Not — till =^ erft. " leiften (render). 
" i^nt ciitgcgeit. " fcft. " Not ueljnteit. "' Plu., or say fie for they 
in following clause. ^° 't^xixi) augfenbuiig »oii. 
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40. Sobieski before Vienna. 

Then the king turned to his Poles and made ' the follow- 
ing address to "^ them in the Polish tongue : 

"Warriors and friends: The number of our enemies 
down there is great, almost greater than at' Choczim, 
5 where we tfod them into the dust. It is (a) strange soil 
upon which we fight, and yet here ' also we are fighting for 
our fatherland ; under the walls of Vienna we protect our 
beloved Poland. We rescue to-day not only a single city ; 
we resQue all' Christendom in" freeing its most important 

10 bulwark, the city [of] Vienna, from the enemy. You' 
are fighting a holy fight in which even (the) unrewarded 
exertion is glorious and to fall [is to] win a heavenly crown. 
You are not fighting for your king but for God himself. 
His omnipotence has led you up' th^e pathless heights 

15 without a struggle and has already given half the victory 
into your" hands. Already the haughty infidels see you 
above their heads. They lose (the) courage and creep 
into valleys and gorges as [if] into their graves. I have 
only one command to give you : [Let] your king be your 

20 example. Forward, then ! Follow me, brave warriors ; 
follow me, noblemen and knights ; to-day you are to win 
your spurs ! " 

After a short conference with the duke of Lorraine and 
an address to the officers, the Polish king gave the com- 

25 mand to attack the enemy, with the cry, " God is our help ! " 
The prince of Waldeck and the elector of Bavaria com- 

' fjatten. ' an (ace). ' bet. ■• Order ? = /Ae whole. ' inbem, with 
subor. clause. ' il)V. ' llitiauf. Order } ' the half. '° Cf. 39, 
n. 13- 
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manded " the centre of the army, the king of Poland the 
right and the duke of Lorraine the left wing. 

The battle lasted all day long," but, when evening came, 
the victory of the Christian army was sure, and the Turks 
had fled. They were pursued [for] two hours after sunset s 
by the cavalry, but the tired troops finally had to turn back. 
The Polish king took possession of the tent of the grand 
vizier. On" the night of the 13th of September '* he wrote 
to his wife from this tent that he had made himself the 
heir of the grand vizier. 10 

"This tent alone," he wrote in the letter to his wife, 
" has a circumference as great as that of the city [of] Warsaw 

or Lemberg It is impossible to describe the luxury 

which prevailed in the tent of the grand vizier. There were 
baths and little gardens with fountains and rabbit-burrows. 15 
Four or five quivers'" set with rubies or sapphires are alone 
worth some thousands [of] ducats. You" can not now say 
to me, my dearest, what the Tartar women say to their hus- 
bands when they come home without booty": 'You" are 
no warrior because you have brought nothing [to] me.' " 20 

On the next morning after the great victory over the 

Turks" and their'' flight. King Sobieski made^° his entry 

into Vienna. As the heat was great and the king was tired 

on account of the exertions of the previous day, he sat 

down upon a stone " to rest a little before he entered the 25 

city. Afterwards the name of the king was cut''" into the 

stone, and it remained a memorial of that noteworthy day 

until it was destroyed by the French in the year 1809. 
. i 

" fommanbieren. '^ ben ganjeti Sag ftinbutc^). " in. '* bes 13. 

(or 13ten) @e))tem6er. " Arr., four or five with rubies or sapphires 
set (bejeljt) quivers. '* Pronoun ? " Order ? ■' Ace. '' May be beren. 
Why? =°l)aUeii. ^'Case.' '"' ^auen. 
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Having arrived ^' in the city, the king went first to " the 
church of the Jesuits to thank God for the victory, and then 
to the church of St. Stephen. Afterwards there was a ban- 
quet at''' the house of Count Starhemberg, whither the king 
5 went in the count's carriage. 

41. The Nile. 

The Nile is the "servant that supplies the tables of the 
land of Egypt with food. Above' Cairo the great, [as] yet 
undivided, stream is a magnificent sight, although the mul- 
titude of boats,'' filled with the people and products of the 

10 land, which covered its surface in the times ' of Herodotus, 
has mostly disappeared. 

In the times of the Pharaohs 'Egypt richly nourished and 
sustained seven million inhabitants. To-day the number 
scarcely amounts to five millions. [And] yet the land, 

IS under complete cultivation, could still nourish and clothe its 
seven million inhabitants with all their domestic animals as 
in the times of its former greatest prosperity, for the Nile 
opens his hand just as wide as formerly. 

If one wishes to comprehend what Egypt would be with- 

20 out the blessing of the Nile, one must see the land in the 
condition in which it is' before the overflow. The winter 
there is as warm as our spring, and lower Egypt is then 
often refreshed with showers. But after a few weeks the 
freshness of nature disappears. The heat is as great in 

25 March as with us in summer. The fields are then white 
for° the harvest, and at the beginning of April the wheat 
is cut. 

" after he etc., or in the city arrived. ^ in. " in. 
' oBer^ftlb (gen.). ^ Arr., the with the people and products of the 
land filled boats. ' jur ^eit, or in ben 3eiten. * ficE) Bcfinben. ' ju. 
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Then come the hot winds which stream for seven weeks 
[from] out the south. The verdure of the meadows almost 
disappears, and only the palm-tree keeps" its green leaves 
in [the midst of] the drought and heat. At this time no 
foreigner should go to Egypt, for then the pest and other 5 
[kinds of] sickness' rage. But when the heat is greatest' 
the cooling north-winds begin to blow. The rain begins to 
fall, but the rising' of the water in the Nile is not very 
noticeable before the beginning of July. 

From that time on a crier announces in the streets of 10 
Cairo how high the water has risen on each day. In Au- 
gust (the) millet is sown, as it flourishes best, when young, 
beneath the water. It is not unpleasant for a" foreigner to 
live and travel in Egypt in the month [of] September. The 
north- winds are now the prevailing [ones] and swell the 15 
sails of the boats steering towards Thebes. On the 26th 
or 27th of September the stream has, as" a rule, reached 
its highest point. 

The height of the water now begins to lessen gradually. 
The greater part of the fields now become visible. Wheat 20 
and barley, and many other grains are sown. Thus all the 
labors of the husbandman are determined in Egypt by the 
time of the overflow of the Nile, and early does the stream 
teach him to pay heed to the duration of the year and its 
seasons, and to esteem it as the greatest benefactor of the 25 
land. 

' be^alten. ' Plu. ' am grbgten, or bie grij^te ? ' Inf. as noun. 
'° Def . art. Why ? " Say, in the. 
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42. The Battle in the Teutobnrger Forest.' 

In the times of the emperor Augustus (the) ancient Ger- 
many was bounded on" the north by' the German Ocean* 
and the Baltic, on the east by the Vistula and the Car- 
pathian [mountains], on the south by the Danube, and on 
5 the west by the Rhine. The country was rough and covered 
with impenetrable forests. 

As the Germans were making constant incursions into 
Gaul, Drusus, the step-son of (the) Augustus, determined to 
attack them in their own country. For four years in suc- 
10 cession he made incursions into Germany. He built fifty 
strongholds on' the Rhine and forced his way forwards as 
far" as the Elbe. 

After the death of Drusus Tiberius assumed the chief 
command. He overcame the Germans more by trickery 
15 than by bravery, and met with such success that the Romans 
soon regarded the country between the Rhine and the Weser 
as dependent upon them. ' They began to introduce their 
language, customs and laws. 

The next governor, Quintilius Varus, desired especially 

20 to increase the Roman influence. Because the people were 

at first quiet, he believed that he could' easily carry out his 

plans. But the Germans were really dissatisfied, and 

especially Arminius," a Cheruskan prince. 

He had served in the Roman army, and, as [the] leader 

25 of the Cheruskan auxiliaries, he had become a Roman 

citizen and knight. Now " that Rome's plan of subduing 

the Germans was becoming more and more clear, he felt 

' Compound. ^ in. ' Boii. * 9Jorb= imb Oftfee. = an, or aitf ? 
" Bi« jll. ' Simp. dat. ' Inf. ' 3lrminiu«, or, more conftnonly, §cr= 

mann. "° jcfet, ba. 
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himself called" [to be] the saviour of his country, and 
with some other Cheruskan nobles laid"' a plan to de- 
liver it. 

Meanwhile Varus feared no danger, and especially none 
from [the] side" of Arrainius," whom he trusted so much 5 
that he paid no heed to the suggestions of Segastes, another 
Cheruskan prince, who was an enemy of Arminius. But 
while he was leading a merry camp-life on the left bank of 
the Weser, he suddenly received intelligence of an insurrec- 
tion on the Ems. He made preparations for" breaking 10 
camp and had the Cheruskan princes renew their promise 
of assisting him. 

The day before Varus broke camp Segastes made him 
acquainted with the whole plan, but Varus did not believe 
him.'* He knew that Arminius and Segastes were enemies, 15 
because the former had carried off the latter's daughter, 
Thusnelda, and had married her against" her father's will. 
Thus a higher power seems to have blinded Varus, in order 
that Germany should become free. 

The German princes separated from Varus, as they said, 20 
in order to lead their troops to him. Instead of doing " so 
they called their people to freedom. From valley to valley 
the call resounded and carried " all along with it. "" Even 
Segastes followed the others. Suspecting nothing, the 
Roman army under Varus, without strict discipline and with 25 
much baggage, went through the impenetrable forest, in 
which they had first to make" roads and to bridge 
streams. 



" Beiufen jum. " eiitmerfeu. " »ou ©eiteit. '* Insert def. art. 
if SlvmiuiuS is used. Why? " jum Slufbnid). ''Case? " tBibev. 
" oiiilott beffen. " reigeiu =° i^ni, or ft(i) ? =■ ba^uen. 
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Soon continual rains made the ground so spongy that 
horses and men went staggering along, and all became ex- 
hausted. Suddenly the Germans, at first singly, then in 
masses, broke forth from the forest from all sides and 
5 attacked the exhausted Romans. Finally the army reached 
an open^'^ spot, where the attacks ceased, and pitched (a) 
camp for*^ a night's rest. 

On the following morning the army went on. Scarcely 
had the legions reached the Teutoburger forest, when they 

10 were again attacked from all sides. Only with difficulty 
did they reach a place at evening where they could rest. 
On the third morning the attacks were continued. 

The bowstrings,'' relaxed by the rain, refused [to do] 
their duty. The heavy armor of the Romans became a.'^ 

15 double burden [to] them, while the light-armed Germans 
were less impeded. The Romans finally reached the south- 
western slope of the Teutoburger forest, where the plain 
begins. Here the chief army of the Germans was as- 
sembled. 

20 In the neighborhood of the present Detmold the last 
struggle began. The Roman legions gave way, their cavalry 
felP" into disorder, their eagles were taken. Varus himself 
when he saw all lost, fell upon^' his sword in order not to 
survive the disgrace. Most of the Romans succumbed [to] 

25 the swords of the Germans, and only a few escaped. 

The revenge of the exasperated victors did not always 
spare the captives ; many were sacrificed on the altars of 
their gods. Even the body of Varus was torn to pieces, and 
his head was sent by Arminius to Marbod, who had taken 

°^ fret. '^ gur. ^ Arr., iAe by the rain relaxed bowstrings. ^ Jlir. 

=' gerateii. " in. 
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no part in the general struggle for liberty. Some of the 
captives were made slaves, and even Roman knights and 
senators l;ad to spend the rest of their days in servitude. 

This battle annihilated one of the bravest and best drilled 
Roman armies, which, with its auxiliaries, was estimated at 5 
50,000 men. When the intelligence of this defeat came to 
Rome, all were bewildered. They already believed that the 
left bank" of the Rhine, together with Belgium and Gaul, 
was"' lost, and that Italy was threatened. 

Augustus so lost (the) hope that he rent his garments in 10 
his distress and cried : " Varus, Varus, give '^ me back my 
legions ! " With anxious haste, as if the enemy were already 
coming''' to attack Rome, all Germans and Gauls were 
removed from the city, and the German body-guard was 
sent away. But the Germans did not think of conquest; 15 
They . destroyed all memorials of Roman servitude and 
returned to'° their hearths. 

^' Mode ? =9 gieb. ^' an. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

The abbreviations employed are the usual ones. In addition to these a dash [ — 1 
indicates the repetition of the title word. 

In nouns the genitive is indicated when it differs from the nominative, and the plural 
is indicated whenever the word has one. Thus, <Bd)laQ, m. -e§, -^e, masculine noun, 
genitive singular ©c^IageS, nominative plural ©dfltige. 

Verbs of the strong conjugation are marked S. In case the auxiliary is not indi- 
cated by f. Cfein) or by f. or 1^. (fcin or ^aben), the verb is to be inflected with l^aBen. 
Separable compounds are indicated by hyphens ; inseparables are written as one word. 

Accents are occasionally indicated. All references are to the text or notes. Parts 
of speech and other grammatical details are noted only when necessary to avoid con- 
fusion. Only such meanings are given as occur in the text, or are necessary to explain 
these. 

By permission, the method of indicating grammatical forms, etc., is taken, with some 
modifications, from the vocabulary of Joynes' German Reader^ 
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a, an, ein; not — , feiit. 
able, be — , tonneit, irr. 
about, prep., itm [ace.) ; adv., uinl)er; 

(nearly) ungefSIjr, etoa; be — to, 

eBen. tnoUeti, irr., im SSegiiffe feln 

{irr.) JU, 
above, liBer {ace. or dat.). 
absent, oBtrefenb. 
absorbed, in fii!^ gele^rt. 
accept, an=ne|nTen, S. 
accompany, Begleiten. 
accordance, in — with, nac^ {dat.), 

genifife {dat., reg. follows its noun). 
according to, see preceding woid. 
accordingly, ba^er. 
account, Souto, m. -8, -S or Sonti; 

on — of, roegen {gen^. 
acknowledge, Beftfitigen. 
acquaintance, SSetaniitfc^aft, /.; 

(person) ber SSel'anute {part, as 

noun). 
acquainted, Befount. 
act, fic^ bene^men, S. 
activity, SRiijHgleit,/. 
address, «., ?tttrebe, /. -n (to, an, 

ace.) ; v., neiinen, irr.; make an — , 

eine Hnrebe gotten, S. 
adjutant, Stbjutant', m. -en, -en. 
admit, bor4affen, S.; (concede) 5U= 

geBen, S. 
adorn, oerjieren. 



Adrianople, S(briano})el, n. -8. 
advance, (djreitcn, S., \. ; in — , 

BorauS, (59, 1. 6) tm toorauS. 
advantage, SSorteil, m. -8, -e. 
adventure, 3tBenteuer, n. -8, — . 
advice, 3tat, m. -e8, ^e. 
advise, roten, S. {dat.pers.). 
affair, ©actie, / -n; (87, I. i) ®e= 

fcijaft, «. -8,-e; (43, 1. II) Ereig. 

1118, n. -ffe8, -ffe. 
afraid, be — . ^\ij fiitc^teu (of, Bor, 

(dat.). 
Africa, Sjlfrita, n. -8. 
after, prep., wai) {dat.); conj., nai^= 

bem; adv., nad)^ev, bavauf; — this, 

iiac^ljev, barauf. 
afternoon, Kai^mittag, vi. -8, -e. 
afterwards, jpSter, nad)f)ev; soon 

— , Balb bavouf. 
again, Bsieber, noii^mata. 
against, gegen {ace). 
age, Miter, n. -8, — ; a good old — , 

ein ^oBe8 SHter. 
aged, nit. 
ago, Bor {dat^ ; a few weeks — . Oor 

etuigen SBoc^en; long — , Bor 3ei= 

ten; some time — , jdjon Ifiugjl. 
agreement, SlBrebe, / -n. 
agriculture, 3t(ferBau, m. -8. 
air, Suft, /. ''e ; in the open — , int 

greien; night—, 9Joc^tIuft. 
airy, luftig. 

alarm, «., guri^t,/; v., alarmleren 
1 01 
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alight, nb.ftetgen, S., |. 

all, aii/., aD ; (whole) gang; adv., 

gonj; no (none) .. . at all, gar lein; 

not ... at all, gar Iiid^t. 
allowed, be — , biirfen, irr. 
almost, bcinalje, foft. 
alone, allcin'. 
along, fort, Ijin; — with (76, 1. 21), 

neben (dat.). 
aloud, see read. 
Alps, bie aHieii, /. //. 
already, (^on. 
also, au(^. 

altar, Slltor', m. -8, "t^ 
although, obgleic^. 
altogether, gar. 
always, immer. 
ambassador, ber ®efanbte {part, as 

7ioun). 
American, Stmerilaiier, m. -8, — . 
among, unter (dat. or ace.]. 
amount to, betragen, S. 
amuse, refl., fti^ Bergniigen. 
amusement, SSergniigen, n. -«. 
ancient, alt. 

and, unb; — . . .too, haie ouc^. 
Anglo-Saxon, angelfa(I)ft(d). 
angry, jorttig; make — , firgevn. 
animal, Kier, n. -eg -e,; domestic 

— , §au8tier. 
annihilate, uerni(|ten. 
announce, Bevliinbigen, nielben. 
annoy, belaftigeu,^tagett. 
another, ein anberer. 
answer, «., SlntWovt, / -eit (to, 

auf,(K<r.); z/., antWorten (dat.pers.; 

ailf, ace. thing). 
ant, ?lmeife, / -n. 
anticipate, juBor^fommen, S., f. 

(dat). 



anxious, ongftUd^, bange. 

any, not — , Jeiu; not — more, ni^t 

nie^r. 
anything, tiwai. 
apoplexy, ©i^lag, m. -e«, ^e; be 

stricken with — , Bom @d)tage ge= 

rii^rt tserben. 
apparently, fdjeinbar. 
appear, erfd^eineii, .S"., \. 
appearance, S(u8fe^en, n. -8. 
applause, Seifall, m. -8. 
apply, ftd^ IBenbeit, irr. or reg. (to, 

nn, aee). 
appointment, Eriiennung, / -en. 
April, atpriC, m. -8. 
arise, fic^ crl)eben, 5"., entpeft'en, ^., f. 
arm, Strm, m. -e8, -e. 
armor, iBewaffnung,/ -ni. 
armor-bearer, SEBaffentragcr, m. -8 

army, §eer, n. -e8,-e, 5!lrmee',/. -n. 

around, prep., um [aee.) ; adv., lim= 
Ijer. 

arouse, ertDeden. 

arrange, cin>rid)tcn. 

arrive, an=foinmeii, S., \. (at, in, dat) 

article, Slrtifel, m. -6, — . 

artist, .Sunfller, m. -8, — . 

as, njie; (time) olg; (comparison, cf. 
36, n. 21) al8, h)ie; (inasmuch as) 
bo; (81,1.7) ol8; as... as, \a... 
Wie (a(8); —if, al8 ob (roenn); — 
well — , \a n)ol)t 0I8, wie aucf). 

ascend, befteigen, .S. 

Asia, %"\\n\, 11. -8. 

ask, fragen; (request) bitten, .T. (for, 
uni) ; he was — ed, mon fragtt 
i^n; — questions, gvogen ftelten; 
— about, fid) evfunbigen nod), fro- 
gen nad^. 
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asleep, fi^tafenb; be — , id^Iofen, S. ; 

fall — , eiiufi^Iofen, S., ]. 
aasemble, tr., Beiiammeln; inir., 

ftc^ Detfammeln. 
assent, ^ujlimniung, /. -en. 
assert, be^aupten. 
assist, Ijclfen, S. (dat. pen), icU 

fiel)en, S. {dat.pers.). 
assume, uBernel)men, .S". 
assure, ftdjern; rejl., \\6) \ift\\^t.'m. 
astonished, crftaimt (at, iibev, ace), 
astonishment, Srftaunen, «. -6. 
at, (place) an {dat.) ; (time ) JU (dat.) ; 

(hours of day) lint (ace.) ; (town) 

in [dat:) ; out — , ju — btitou^ ; — 

all, see all. 

attack, v., oit«greifen, S.; n., Hngriff, 
m . -8, -e. 

attention, 2tufmer!(amfcit, / 

audience, Stubihiij', / -en; (per- 
sons) 3nprer, m. -i, — . 

August, Stugufl', m. -g. 

autumn, ^erbft, m. -8, -c. 

auxiliaries, ^ilfgtruptjen, / pi. 

a-wake(n), tr., ermeden; intr., ei'= 
tt)n(l)eH. 

away, weg, fort, babon. 

ax,S!ljt,/, ^e. 

B 

babe, (tleine) Sinb, n. -t%, -ev. 
back, juvitd; (again) Inieber. 
bad, fcf)(ed)t; worse, see the word. 
bag, @adE, m. -e?, "e. 
baggage, Oepotf, «. -8, -e. 
balance, au8=gleici)en, S. 
balcony, SBoIton', m. -8, -e. 
ball, ffloH, m. -e8, "e. 
Baltic, £)ft|ee, /. 



bank, Ufer, n. -8, — . 

baimer, gobne, /. -n. 

banquet, geflma^I, «. -e8, -e. 

bare, iiacf t. 

barley, GSetjie, /. 

barley-field, Oerftenfelb, K.-e8, -er. 

bath, 58nb, n. -e8, ^er. 

bathe, tr., bnben; iittr., fid^ baben. 

battle, @d)lacbt, /. -en, Sampf, m. 
-c8, ^e. 

battle-field, @(i^(od)tfeIb, n. -8, -er. 

Bavaria, SBaiern, n. -8. 

be, fein, irr. ; (become) Werben, irr.; 
(of health) ftd^ befinben, S. ; (live) 
feben; (remain) bleiben, S.,\.\ I 
am to (cf. 30, n. 5), id^ foU; there 
is (are) (cf. 86, n. 5), e8 ift (ftnb), 
e8 giebt; that is, bag ^"6*; how 
are you, njie befinben @ie fid^. 

beam, SBalfen, m. -8, — ; (light) 
@traf)t, m. -eg, -en. 

bear, ertrageti, S. 

beard, Sort, m. -e8, "e. 

beast, Slier, n. -e8, -e. 

beautiful, fl^bn. 

because, meil. 

become, merben, irr.; (suit) fie^en, 
6". (dat.). 

bed, SBett, w. -e8, -en; get out of — , 
an8 (bon) bem SSette auf=fle^en, S.; 
put to — , ju S3ette bringen, irr. 

bed-room, ©^lofjimmer, «. -8, — . 

before, prep., (place) Dor [dat. or 
ace); (time) Bor (o'a^.) ; ««;'., el)e; 
adv.. Bother, jiibot; (cf. 85, 1. 15) 
Borig ifldj.) ; — this, fcf)on friiJier; 
just — (34, 1. 23) furs tool;- 

beg, bitten, S. 

beggar, Settler, m. -g, — . 

begin, beginneii, S., au=fongen, S. 
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beginning, SCttfang, m. -%, ^c; at 

the — , tm (ju) ainfong. 
behind, hinter (dat. or ace); out 

from — , l^inter (dat.) — I)e(t)ov. 
Belgium, SSelgien, n. -8. 
believe, glauBen (dat. pen., ace. 

thing). 
belong, geprett (to, dat.). 
beloved, geliefat. 
below, utiten. 
beneath, unter {dat. or ace). 
benefactor, aBof)ttptev, m. -8, — . 
berry, S3eere, /. -it. 
beside one's self, auger ftc^. 
besides, babei. 
best, Befl. 

betake, fid) Begebeu, 6'. 
better, beffer. 

bet-ween, jhiilc^en (dat. or ace). 
bewildered, Detwirrt. 
bid, l)figen, S. (takes inf.without 311). 
big, groJ3 (camp., grijger, super., 

Svofit). 
bill, ©c^nobel, m. -8, ". 
bind, Binben, .S". 

binding (of book), Sinbanb, m.-i/^t. 
bird, SBoget, m. -8, "'- 
birthday, ®ebui't8tag, m. -8, -c. 
bishop, 8i(cf)of, m. -8, "e. 
bitterly, bittertid^. 
blessing, Segen; m. -8, — . 
blind, Berbtenben. 
blood, Slut, n. -e8. 
blow, Vue^eii, blafen, S. 
blue, biciit. 
boat, 93oot, «. -e8, -e. 
body, fiorpev, m. -8, — ; (corpse) 

Seld^nam, m. -8, -e. 
body-guard, SeibroBd)e, / -11. 
bold, fii^ii. 



book, S3uii^, n. -es, -"er. 

boot, ©tiefel, m. -8, — . 

booty, ffieute, / 

borrow, borgen. 

both, beibe; —the, beibe, bie Beiben. 

bottom, SBoben, m. -8, — or ^; at 

the — , nuf bcm Soben. 
bottomless, Bobento8. 
bound, begrenjen. 
boundary, ©renje, / -n. 
boundless, ma61o8. 
bouquet, ©traug, m. -e8, -"e. 
bow, v., ftc^ BetBeiigeii; «., 3?er= 

Beiigung, / -en. 
bowl, ©dtjale, / -it. 
bo-wstring, S3ogenfeI)ne, /. -n. 
boy, jtnaBe, m. -v., -v.. 
bramble, SSvomBeerftrouc^, m. -8, 

^er. 
brave^ ta))fer. 
bravery, Sapferleit, / 
breach, SSru^, m. -e8, "e. 
bread, SBrot, k. -e8; — crumb, 

SSrotlnime, /. -11. 
break, Brei^en, S. ; (applied to ob- 
jects, generally) jerBvec^en; — 

forth, BerbovsBrei^cn; — .out, ou8> 

Brec^en. 
breakfast, friiljftucteu. 
bribe, befted^en, S. 
bridge, «., Sriide, /. -n; v., ubev= 

bviiden. 
brief, (urj. 
bright, ^cH. 
bring, Bitagen, S.; (go and get) 

plen; — together, Ijeran^olen; 

— up (rear), evjieBeit, S. 
brother, SSrubet, m. -8, ''. 
brotherly, briibErlid). 
buUd, baueii. 
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building, ©eboube, n. -«, — . 

Bulgarian, SBiiIgarier, m. -8, — . 

bulwark, Soltrocrf, «. -8, -e. 

burden, Safi, /. -en. 

burn, tteiinen, irr. 

bury, bograBen, S. 

bush, ©troud), m. -e8, -"er. 

busied, Be(d}aftlgt. 

busily, ge(d)afttg. 

business, ©eji^fift, «. -8, -e; — 
letter, ®ejcf)aft8brief, m. -8, -c. 

but, aber, allein; (strongly adversa- 
tive and afteranegOfonbeni; (nev- 
ertheless) boc^, jebod^; nothing — , 
nidjtS dig; not only... but also, 
iud)t niiv . . . fonbern auc^. 

buy, taiifen. 

Toy, f rep., (place) bci {dat.), an [dat.); 
(agent) Bon {dat.); (instrument) 
biirci) {ace), mit {dat.), Don; — 
Cassel, bci Safjel; — day, betKog; 
by — ing (cf. 48, n. 61), boburc^, 
bag;, adv., Borbei; — and — , balb; 
(go) — the house, an bem §ou|c 
Borbei (geben). 

bye, good — , lebe rool)t, abien. 



Cairo, Saivo, n. -8. 

cake, Suc^en, m. -8, — . 

calf, ^alb, n. -E8, ''et. 

call, n., 3tuf, m. -e8, -e; (visit) 33e= 
\ai),m.-%,-v, v.,xv!\m,S.; (name) 
nennen, irr. ; — off, ab=rufen; — 
on (visit), befui^en; — out, au8= 
rufen; be — ed, genannt fein, ]^ei= 
6en, -S. 

calmness, SRu^e, /. [be8 — :). 

Calycadnus, flat>)cabnu8, m. {gen.. 



camp, Sager, n. -8, — ; break — . 

anf>bre(^en, S. 
campedgn, gelbjug, m. -8, ■'e. ■ 
camp-life, Sagerleben, n. -8. 
can, !onnen, irr. 
candle, Sid)t, n. -c8, -e. 
cap, §aube, /. -11; put a — on, cine 

§anbe anf4cfeen. 
capable, fabig. 

capitulation, jfatJitutation, /. -en. 
captive, gefangcn; the — , ber @e< 

faugene {part, as noun). 
capture, gefangcn nebmen, S. 
car, change — s, nm»ftetgen, S., |. 

(at, in, dat.). 
care, «.@0VBC,/. -en; (49,1.5) Obbut, 

/.; v., fid) befiimmem (for, nm); 

take — , fid) in od)t nebmen, S. 
careful, Borfidjtig. 
Carpathian (mountains), ^aT(ia> 

tben, pi. 
carpenter, 3''''f"Eimann, m. -8, 

pi; 3inimerlcute (or»moiincv). 
carriage, SBagen, ot.-8, — , jfutfcbc, 

/-n; by — , gu Sffiagen. 
carry along, fortsveigen, S. ; — off, 

entfiibren; — out, burd^=tiibi'en. 
Carthage, jfartbago, n. -8. 
carving-knife, SBorlegemeffev, n. 

-8,-. 
case, 5"", m. -e8, "c; in — , faU8. 
castle, @d|to6, «. -ffc8, "ffer, Snrg, 

/. -en. 
cat, Safee,/. -n; (Sel. 23) fioter, m. 

-8, — . 
catalogue, Catalog', m. -8, -e. 
catch, fangen, S.; — up with, ein» 

bolcn. 
cattle raising, SSiebjud) t, / [f ad)en. 
cause, n., Urfac^e, / -n; v., »erur= 
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Cavalry, iEattaHetie', /. 

cease, oufspvcn. 

ceiling, *piafonb', m. -8, -8. 

celebrate, feiern. 

celebration, ^ixtx, f. 

cell, 3eDe, /. -it. 

centre, S^entrunt, n. -%,fl. Sentveii. 

ceremony, (marriage) Erouung, yi 

-cn. 
certainly, gemig. 
chair, @tut)l, m. -e«, ;^e. 
challenge, ouf.foibEvn (to, ju). 
chamber, iEaminer,/ -n. 
chancellor, Sanjiet, m. -8, — . 
change, Beronbern; (transform), netj 

roaubelii; (exchange), Bcrtaufdjcu 

(for, mit). 
character,S^arat'ter, «».-8, //.-te'vp. 
charmed, entjiictt. [jageii (dat.). 
chase, «., 3a8i>» /• "f"! ^•' '""ft" 
chat, ^jlaubern. 
chatter, ftappern. 
cheek, SEBattflC,/. -n. 
cheerful, l)eiter. 
Cheruskan, «., S^eru8ler, »/. -8, 

— ; adj., d^erusfijd). 
chest, Sifte,/. -n; gold— .Oolbfijie. 
chief, — army, §auj)t^eev, «. -8, -e; 

— command, D6erbefel)l,w«.-g, -e; 

— privy councillor, Obevge^eitnrat, 
m. -8, ^e. 

child, fflnb, n. -e8, -er; — 's flesh, 

f inbevfleif(^, n. -e8. 
child-like, tinber^at't. [gejucf)t. 

choice, 11; SEBa^I, /. -en; adj., tiH8= 
cold, adj., lalt (comp., falter, super., 

folteft) ; »., Solte, etc., etc. 
cholera, S^otera,/. 
choose, iBo^ten, ertt)ol)ten (for, ju). 
Christ, S{)tiftu8, S^vijli, ?^f-, Lat. dec. 



Christendom, S^rifienl^eit, / 
Christian, «., E^rijl, m. -en, -en; 

adj., (i)rtflUii). 
Christmas, SBei^na^teit, pi.; — 

dinner, SBei'^nac^tStita^t, «. -8, -e: 

at — , JU SBei^nad^teu. 
church, ^k6)t, f. -n; — of the 

Jesuits, Sejuitenlird^e; to — , jut 

Sirii)e. 
circle about, umlveijen. 
circumference, Umfang, m. -8. 
circumstance, Umflanb, m. -8, "e. 
citizen, SSiirger, m. -8, — . 
city, @tabt,/ ■'e. 
claw, j^roUe,/. -tt. 
clay, «., ge^tn, m. -e8; adj., tel)mig. 
clear, !lav. 
clever, tlug, ge|cJ)eit. 
climate, JJIiiua, n. -9, -te. 
clock, o'— , Uftr; two o' — , jtoei 

Uf|v; at (towards) ten o'— , urn 

(gegeu) jelju Uf)r. 
close, fd)lie6en, S. 
close by, bidtit bet (dai.). 
cloth, Kuc^, «. -e8, ^er; Sijd^tud^; 

lay the — , beu X\\(i) bedten. 
clothe, befletben. 
clothes, ^teibei;, «. pi.; put on — , 

^leiber (in»5iel)eH, S. 
clothing, see clothes. 
Co., see company. 
coach, SSagen, m. -8, — , .Rutft^e, 

/.-n. 
coat, aiodf, m. -8, ^e. 
cock, §a^n, ». -e8, ■'e, 
coffee, Saffee, m. -8. 
cold, adj., lalt; «., Sotte,/.; — o£ 

winter, SBiuterffitte. 
colonel, Oberfl, m. -en, -e or -en. 
column, Solonne,/ -n. 
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come, lommen, S., f.; — by, bovbtU 

tommen; — on, ^erait=!onimen; — 

together, jufammen=Iommen. 
comfortable, bequem. 
coming, jfommeii, «. -8. 
command, K., ffiefe^I,»«. -8, -c; v., 

befe^teii, .S". {dai.), gebieteii, S. (dat); 

(military) tommailbtcven; at the — , 

auf ben S3efel)t; be in — of, an» 

fiibren, 
commander-in-chief, j^elb^eri', m. 

-II, -en. 
commend, emlJfc^Ien, .S". 
commission, «., 3luftrag, m. -8, 

■"e; v., oiif^tragen, S. (dat.). 
common, gemein. 
commoner, SBiirger, m. -8, — ; — 's 

son, SBiirgerJo^n, m. -8, -"e. 
commonplace thing, iHlItogIi(l)» 

teit,/ -eii. 
companion, ®efa^rte, m. -n, -n. 
company, @e|eHj(^aft,y: -en; (part- 
nership) SonitJagni'e, /. -n. (Co. 

= (5tE); in — with, in SBegleituiig 

(gen., or Don with dat.). 
compare, bergteii^en, .?. 
complain, Kageii, fid^ beflogen, (of, 

liber, ace). 
complete, a<^'., BoUftcinbig; -v., (cf. 

16, 11. 2) be — d, ferttg itierben. 
compose, bidjten ; (music) Iom))o= 

niercn. 
composer, Somponiff, m. -en, -en. 
composition, Som))ofttion',/. -en. 
comprehend, begveifen, S. 
concerned about, befoigt iiber 

(ace:). 
conclude, fd^Iiegen, S.; (determine) 

be|c^Ile6en. 
condemn, Berurteilen. 



condition, 3uilcinb, m. -8, "e;be 

in — , im flanbe fein, irr. 
conduct, geleiteit. 
conference, Unterrebung,/ -en. 
confession, @cftanbni8, n. -e8, -c. 
confide, nn^Bettvauen (to, dat.). 
confidence, SBertrauen, n. -8; put 

— in, SSertrauen in (ace.) — fe^eii. 
confirm, beftSttgen. 
confusedly, buvcl) eiuanber. 
congratulation, ®liicEmiin[d), m. 

-tS,, "e. 
connoisseur, Jfenner, m. -8, — . 
conquest, Svobentng,/ -en. 
conscience, ©emiffen, n. -8. 
consciousness, ©elbftgefii^l, «. -8. 
consent, o., etn=lt>ittigen; «., ®in= 

luiHigung,/ 
consequently, ba^er. 
consider, f)alten (.S.) fiir. 
constant, bcftcinbig. 
constantly, beftaitbig, immer. 
consternation, SBeftiivgiing,/; 
consultation, SSecotnng,/ -en. 
consume, auf=je^reu. 
content, begniigen. 
continual, an^altenb. 
continue, tr., fort=fe^en; intr., fort» 

fasten, 6'. (but cf. also 67, n. 2). 
contrast, ^ontraft', m. -8, -c; a 

great — , ein getDoltigev Sontraft. 
contrive, evfinncn, S. 
control, refl., ft(^ fciffen. 
conversation, Unter^altniig,/ -en, 

@ef(jrad), «. -8, -e. 
converse, fjirei^en, S. 
convince, iiberseugen. 
cook, toc^en; (bake) baden, S. 
cool, lii^ten. 
co-operation, iKitmirtung,/ 
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copy, @yetti^)tai;', «. -8, -e. 

corn, ©etveibe, n. -8; Sovn, «. -e8, 

"er. 
corn-field, ©etreibefetb, «. -e8, -ev, 

fiontfelb. 
corps, Sor^)8, K. -8, -8 ; flying — , 

©trcifcorpa. 
cost, fojien. 
cottage, §utte, / -n. 
couch, Mu^ebett, ». -8, -en, Sager, 

7«. -8. 

council, 9Jat, »«. -J8, ^e. 
councillor, 8tat, ot. -e8, ■'e. 
count, @raf, »«. -en, -en. 
count, rec^nen (on, auf, ««.). 
countenance, Oejid^t, n. -e8, -fi". 
country, Sianb, n. -eg, ^ev {or -e). 
courage, ajiut, ;«. -e8. 
course, of — , natiirlidj.. 
court, §of, m. -e8, -"e; — official, 

ber §ofbeanite [adj. as noun) ; at 

— , am (bei) §ofe; to (the) — , ati 

ben §of. 
courtier, §ofmonn, m. -8, fl-, §of= 

lente {or =manner). 
cover, bebetfen; — one's self up, ftc^ 

gu=becfeit. 
co-ward, geigting, m. -8, -e. 
crack, fnadeit, auf^InadEH. 
crank, Snrbet,/ -n. 
crawl, Irted)en, ;5'., \. or ^. 
create (cf. 48, n. 62), ernennen, 

irr, 
creep, fcf)teii]^en, 5'., f.; (90, 1. 17), 

ftd) Betlried^en, ^. 
cricket, @riHe,/. -n. 
crier, SlnSfd^reier, m. -8, — . 
critical, fritiyd). 
cross, geben {S., \.) iibev (afc); — 

over (79, 1. 13), iibev=|e^en. 



crossing, iibcrgang, m. -8, -"^e (of, 

iiber, acf.). 
crow, tra^en. 
crowd, gjjenge,/. -n; — of people, 

aJienjiIiEnmenge. 
crown, fconc,/ -n. 
cruel, graufam. 
cruelty, ©raujamteit,/. -n. 
crumb, Srume, / -n; bread — , 

Srotfrume. 
crusade, ^reujjug, m. -8, "e. 
cry, n., fRtif, m. -e8, -e; v., vufen, 

^., au8=rufen; (weep) reeinen; — 

out, ou8=nifen. 
cultivate, an=baUEn. 
cultivation, 2tnbau, m. -3; under 

complete — , bei Bottcni Slnbon. 
custom, ©itte,/ -n. 
cut, jdjneiben, S.; (chop) l)aden, 

baueii, S.; — to pieces, (in ©tiitfen) 
_ jerljaden. 



dainty, t'ecfcrbiffen, m. -8, — . 

dance, n., SCanj, m. -e8, "e; w., 
tanjen. 

danger, @efal)r, /. -en. 

dangerous, gefobrlid). 

Danube, Sonau,/ 

dark, adj., bnntet, finjler; «., iJinfter= 
niS,/ 

dash on, f^jrengen; — to pieces, jeiv 
fc^mettern. 

daughter, Koi^ter,/ "- 

day, Eag, m. -e8, -e; — after to- 
morrow, iibermorgen; — before 
yesterday, Botgeftern; all — long, 
bengonjenS;ag(^inbuvi^); by— , bei 
Sag; for — s at a time, Sage lang. 
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dead, tot. 

deafness, Saub^eit,/ 

dear, lieb; my — est (c£. 70, 1. 21), 

meiit §erg. 
death, Eob, m. -e8, -e. 
debt, @i^ulb,/-en; for—, TOegen 

feinet @cl)ulben. 
decay, SJerroeiuug,/. 
December, ©ejember, m. -8, — . 
decide, ent((f|eiben, S. 
decisive, entfd^eibenb. 
declare, erlliiren. 
deed, S^at,/ -en. 
defeat, Stiebertage,/ -n. 
degree, @rab, m. -e8, -e. 
delay, intr., jaubern, jogern; tr., 

Derjbgent. 
delighted, erfreut. 
deliver, befveien. ' 
demand, erfoibern. 
deny, Bcr|agen. 
departure, Slbreife,/ 
dependent, abpngig. 
describe, be{ii)rEtben, S. 
description, iBcf(i)reibung,/. -eit. 
deserve, tierbtenen. 
desire, «., SBunjd^, m. -c?, "e; (66, 

1. 3) guft, /. -t\ v., njunfc^eii, be= 

gebren. 
destroy, gevftbren. 
determine, befc^rieBen, S.; (93,1. 22) 

befiimmEn; — upon, befdjliegen. 
devour, auf=freffen, S. 
dew-drop, Eautvojifen, m. -6, — . 
die, flerben, S., f. 
different, Beifc^ieben. 
difficult, \ifmtx\ (72, 1. 5, 88, 1. 15) 

jd^mievig. 
diJEculty, ©c^tnietigfeit, /. -en; 

(96, 1. 10) 5KiiI)e,/ -n. 



direct, regicren. 

directly, bireft. 

dirty, unrein. 

disappear, Berfc^itiinbcn, S., f. 

discipline, ^ni)X,f. 

disclose, entbecfen. 

discover, entbecfen. 

'disgrace, (Sii)anbe,/. -n. 

disgraceful, fdjimtjflic^. 

dish, ©(i^iiffet, /. -n; — es (collect- 
ively) (Sefc^irr, «. -8, -e. 

dismiss, nb=ttietfen, S. 

dismount, ab=|i^en, S., f. 

disorder, Unorbnung, f.; fall into 
— , in Unorbnung geraten, S., f. 

dissatisfied, unjufrieben. 

distance, ©ntfernnng, / -en; at 
some — , in. einiger (Sntfernnng. 

distinctly, beutli(^. 

distinguish, au8=3ei(5nen. 

distress, ©tijmerj, m. -e8 or -enS, 
-en. 

disturb, ftoren. 

ditch, Oraben, m. -8, ^. 

diversion, ^tx^ixtn\va%,f. -en. 

divide, teilen. 

do, tbnn, S.; (of health) fid) befinben, 
S.; (show) erjeigen; I can — noth- 
ing with him, i(^ faun mit il)m 
nii^t8 an»fongen, S. 

doctor, ©oltor, m. -8, -en. 

documental dust, Slttenflanb, m. 
-8. 

dollar, Sottar, m.-^, — . 

domestic animal, ^anStier, n. -8, 
-c. 

donkey, @[et, m. -8, — . 

door, S:i)itr(e), /. -n. 

double, bofjjjelt. 

doubtless, o^ne ^ioetfei, bo^. 
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do-wn, ab, ^etab, ^inab; — there, 

ba unteit. 
draft, SBec^fri, m. -«, — (for, iiber, 

ace; or im SBctwge Bon). 
draw, ijie^en, S. 
dread, jttJ) fiird^ten Dor (dat). 
dreamy, trauntertfi^. 
dress, fleiben, nn=fteibeu; refl., ftc^ 

aiujiel^en, S. 
drill, lib fit. 
drink, v., trinfen, S.; «., SranI, ««. 

drive, treiben, S.; (a [in a] carriage, 
c£. 50, n. 21), fa^ren, i"., \.or\).\ 
take a — , fjjajieteit fa^rcn, aii9= 
fa'^ven. 

drop, faUen laffen, S. 

drought, ©iivre,/ 

drown, «W>-., ertrinten, S., f.; be 
— ed, ettrinlen. 

dry, bitrre, trocten; — up, au«=tvo(f» 
lien. 

dub (cf. 48, 11. 62), (d^Iogcn, S. 

ducat, Sucat(en), m. -«, -en. 

duchess, ^erjogin,/ -ucn (of, uon). 

duke, ^etjog, m. -%, -e or H (of, 
»on). 

duly, ri^tig. 

duration, ©oner,/ 

during, Wa^rcnb {gen.). 

dust, @taub, m. -e8. 

dusty, ftaubig. 

duty, (service) ®ienfi, ni. -c8, -e. 

dwarf, BfEVfl, m. -ti, -e. 

dw^ell, too^nen, (77, U 4) tcben. 

dwelling, SBofiimng,/. -en. 



each, jeber; — of us, jebev Don niiB; 
— other, eintinber, fid). 



eagle, Slbler, m. -8, — . 

ear, O^r, n. -e?, -en. 

early, frii^; — in the morning, etc., 

cf. 30, n. 7. 
earn, Berbienen. 
earth, @rbe, /. -n; on — , ouf be: 

Erbe, auf grben. 
ease, ?ei(J)tigfeit, /.; ill at — , us 

h)ol)I. 
easUy, leii^t. 
east. Often, m. -8. 
easy, leidjt. 
eat, effeii, S.; (of animals) freffen 

S.; — up, aufsfreffen. 
edition, 5Su8gabe,/. -en. 
Edward, Sbuorb. 
Egypt, Sgljpten, n. -8; land of — . 

baa agt))3ti}(i)e ?anb; lower — , Un= 

teragtjpten. 
eight, adjt. 
eighth, oc^t. 
eighteen, adfitje^n. 
eighteenth, ad^tje^nt. 
eighty, ad^tjig. 
Elbe, etbe,/. 
elector, Suvfitrjl, m. -en, -en {o£ 

Don). 
elevate, et^ebcn, .?. 
eleven, elf. 
eleventh, etft. 

else, fonfi; anything — , fonjl etn)08. 
emotion, @m))ftnbung,/. -en. 
emperor, ^aifer, m. -8, — . 
empire, 3iei^, n. -e8, -e. 
Ems, @m8,/ 

enclosure, ®e^ege, «. -8, — . 
end, eiibcn. 

endurance, Slu8bouer,/ 
endure, aii8.^attcn, Si 
enemy, fjcinb, m. -e8, -c. 
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English, englijd^; the — , bie @ng= 

ISnber, m. pi. 
enjoy, \\i) erfreiien (gen); (have, 

share in) geiuejjen, ^. 
enough, geniig. 
enter, tr., treten (JS., \.) in (ace), t\\\-. 

tretenin; inir., ein4reten; — upon, 

an=treten. 
entertain, Beloirten. 
enthusiasm, Segeiftenmg,/ 
entirely, gang. [in, ace). 

entrance, Eingaug, m. -«, H (to, 
entry, SiltjUg, m. -%, "e; malce his 

— , feineit Sinjiig l^alten, S. 
envious, ucibifi^ (of, auf, ace). 
equal, gleid) (dat). 
equally, gleii^. 
escape, entgel)en, S., \. (dat); (96, 

1. 25) enttommeii, S., |. 
escort, »., SSeijIeiter, m. -?, — ; 

(military) @gIorte,/-n; v., geleiteit. 
especially, Befonber*. 
established, I)ergebi'ad)t. 
estate. Out, n. -e8, -"ev. 
esteem, v., (djo^en; (respect) ac^ten; 

«., 9t(f|tung,/ 
estimate, fc^a^ett (at, auf, ace). 
etc., u. \. ra. (unb fo meitev). 
Europe, @rtro))a, n. -6. 
European, eurotjfiifc^. 
evacuate, vaunieii. 
even, felBft, (ogav; (66, 1: 25) elnmd; 

— if, tDmu,..au(!^. 
evening, 3lBenb, m. -i, -c; this — , 

Beute SlBenb. 
event, @reigni8, K. -ffe8, -ffe; in any 

— , ouf jeben gall. 
ever, je; (always) imijier. 
every, jeber; — one, jebermnnn; — 

evening, jeben Stbenb, aUe Stbenbe. 



everybody, jebermanu, -8, einjcbev. 

everything, afleS. 

exactly, genau. 

example, S3eif|»iet, «. -8, -e; for — . 

iSnm SBeij^jiel. 
exasperate, erbittern. 
excellent, bovjiiglii^, Bovtrcfflid). 
exception, StuSna^nie, / -n, (to, 

Bou). 
exchange, lt)ecft|eln. 
exercise, iiben. 
exertion, ©treBen, n. -8; (gi, 1. 24) 

Stnfttengung,/ -en. 
exhaust, erfd^btjfen. 
exist, eyifiieren. 
expect, erroarten. 
expedition, ©jpebitiou', / -en. 
explain, ertttiven. 
express, ougcrn. 
extraordinary, ongerotbenttid). 
extremely, tiugevft. 
eye, ?luge, n. -8, -n. 



fable, gaBet, /, -n. 
face, ©eftc^t, n. -8, -er. 
fairy, gee, / -u. 
faithful, tveu. 
faithfully, tren. 
faithless, trenloS. 
faithlessness, Eteulofigfeit, / 
fall, fatten, S., f.; — back (yield), 

iiuriid^meic^en, S., \. 
family, gomi'Iie, /. -n ; — letter, 

gamilienBrief, m. -8, -e. 
famous, Berii^mt. 
far, melt; (80, 1. 23) fern; by—, bei 

SQSeitem; as — as, Bt8 nai^, Bi8 ju, 
far-off, feni. 
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farewell, leBe (leBet, etc.) Vno^I, 

abteu ; bid — , SeBewo^t fagett (to, 

dat.). 
farm, §of, m. -e§, ^t, 
fast, feft; (quick) fc^neU. 
fasten together, berBinbeii, S. 
father, SJoter, m.-S,\ 
fatigue, ©rntiibuiig, /. ; (6i, 1. i6) 

©trotJOje, /. -n. 
fatherland, SGaterlanb, n. -8. 
fatten, maflcn. 
fault, getilev, «. -«, — ; (43, 1- 5) 

©d^ulb, / -en. 
favor, Ounfl, / 
favorable, giinftig. 
favorite, SieBting, m. -8, -e; — oc- 
cupation, 8ieBIing8Befi^aftigung, f. 

-en. 
fear, «., gurii)t,/; w., fiirc^ten; for 

— . 01:8 gnr^t; with — , bov 

gurifit. 
fearfully, fiirdjtBar. 
feast, ©djmoug, m. -e8, "e, ajJn^U 

geit, /. -en. 
feature, ^uj/ '«• -f*» ''e- 
February, geBruaf, »«. -8, -e. 
feel, fiiljlen; (of. 68, n. 11) I — , iniv 

ifl (mirb) ju SJiiite. 
fello-w, the little — , ber Sleine (adj. 

as noun), 
festal, fepiid^. 
festivity, gefilic^fett, /. -en; (61, 

1. 19) gejl, n. -e8, -e. 
few, menige; a — , einige. 
field, getb, «. -e8, -tr; (cultivated) 

ate, m. -8, ^ 
fifteen, fiinfje^n. 
fifteenth, fiinfjetint, 
fifth, funft. 
fifty, funfiig. 



fight, ,t. Sant))f, m. -es, ^e; v., 

fompfen, fed)ten, 6'. 
fill, fittten. 
finally, enblid). 
find, finben, S. 
fine, fc^on. 
fire, geuer, n. -8, — ; by the — , 

neBen bem geuer. 
first, adj., eifl; adv., juerfl, erft; at . 

— , juerft anfongS. 
fit, ^jaffen (dat.) ; be — for, taugen jn. 
fitted, gefiiiicEt. 
five, fiinf. 
flame, flammen. 
flattering, fc^nieid)ell^aft. 
flee, flie^en, S., f. 
flesh, i?{eifdf|, «. -e6, -e. 
flight, glu(f)t, /. -en. 
flint, geuerfiein, m. -8, -e. 
float, ji^mimmen, S., f. or B- 
flood, glut, /. -en. 
flourish, gebeil^en, S., f. 
flower, SSlunte, /. -n. 
fly, fitegen, S., f. or\j.; — at, ftd^ 

ftiirjen auf («<:?.). 
fodder, gutter, n. -8, — . 
follow, folgen, f. (dat.). 
fond, be — of (food), gcru effen, .J. 
food, @^)eife, /. -n; (provisions) 

9Jo^rung8mittet, n. pi.; (of ani- 
mals) gutter, n. -8, — . 
foot, gug, m. -e8, ^e ; at his feet, 

il)m JU giifien. 
foot-soldier, guggSnger, m. -8, — . 
for, conj., benn; prep., fiir (ace); 

(purpose) gu (dat.) ; (time) phrase 

in ace. without prep. 
force, «., (military) ©treitmadjt, /. 

'^t;v., — one's way (forward), OOVa 

bringen, S., \, 
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foreigner, ber grembe (adj. as noun). 
forest, Sffialb, m. -eS, -"er. 
forget, oergeffen, S. 
forgive, Bergeben, i'. (dat. pers.). 
fork, SSabel, /. -n. 
form, %aKm, f. -en. 
formality, gormatitttt', / -en. 
formation, SSilbung, /.; — of 

countenance, ©eftdjtSbilbung. 
former, (time) frii^er; the — , jener. 
formerly, Bormotg. 
forth, ^erBor. 

fortification, gejlung, /. -en. 
fortunate, gliicHii^. 
fortune, Otiid, n. -e8; good — , 

©lucE. 
forty, Bievjig. 
forward(s), BortDtirtS; excL, oiif, 

Bormorts. 
found, ftiften. 

fountain, ©(jringbtunnen, m. -«,— . 
four. Bier. 
fourth, Biert. 
fourteen, Bierge^n. 
fourteenth, Bierje^nt. 

fox, gud)«» "<■■ -68; ■"f- 
fragrance, ®nft, m. -e8, "e. 
frail, gebrectjIicEi. 
France, gronlreic^, «. -8. 
Frank, gtanj, m. -enS. 
Frankfort, grantfurt, «. -8. 
Frederick, griebric^. 
free, adj., frei; v., befreien. 
freedom, j^rei^eit, / 
freely, fret. 

freeman, ber greie (adj. as noun). 
French, franjoftfd^; the — , bie gran= 

jofen, m. pi. 
Frenchman, J^vanjofe, m. -it, -n. 
fresh, frifd). 



freshly, frife^. 

freshness, %x\.\i)t, f. 

friend, greunb, m. -eS, -e; greun= 

bin,/, -nen. 
friendly, freunbfc^aftticf|. 
friendship, greunbfcfiaft, /; letter 

of — , freunbf(f)afttid^cr 33rief, m. 

-e8,--e. 
fright, gnri^t, /., ©c^recfen, m. -8, 

— ; with — , Bor Surest. 
frighten away, Beric^cucfjen ; be 

— ed, erf(i)retfen, .S"., (., erfc^rocfen 

(ein. (at, iibcr, air<:.). 
frog, grofd^, m. -e8, "e. 
from, Bon (dat.); (source) a.ni(dat.), 

Bon; from . . . on, Bon ... an; from 

... to, Bon . . . nac^ (dat), (95, 1. 22) 

Ben . . . gU (dat.). 
fugitive, {5ffiil)tling, m. -8, -e. 
full, BoH. 
funeral march, Sraitermarfcf), m. 

-e8, "e. 
further, adj., TOeiter; adv., weiter, 

ferner. 
fury, SBut, / 
future, «., 3ufunf t, / ; adj , fiinftig. 



gain, erringen, S. 

gallows, ®alg«n, tn. -8, — ; to the 

— , jnm ®algen. 
garden^ ®arten, m. -8, ". 
garment, Oewanb, n. -e8, "eu or -e. 
gate, S^or, n. -e8, -e. 
gather, fantmetn. 
Gaul, ©atlten, n.--^; (inhab.) @ol= 

tier, m. -i, — . 
general, «., ©enerat', m. -?, -e ; adj., 

aUgemein, 
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generally, getoo^ntid^. 

gentleman, §en:, m. -n, -en. 

gently, gemai^Iid^. 

George, ®eorg. 

German, beutfc^; the — , ber 

®eut(c()e (a(^'. at K0««) ; — ocean, 

SJorbjee, / 
Germany, Seutfd^tanb, n. -8. 
Gertrude, Oertrub. 
get, befommen, S.; (with dependent 

verb) taffen, S. (with act. inf.) ; 

(become) hierben, irr.; (go and — ) 

I)oten; (34, 1. 19) fomitien, S., S. ; 

— away, entf(iel)en, S., f. ; — in 
(into), etn=fteigen, S., \. (in, acc>j ; 

— out of (bed), auf=ftel)en (S., \.) 
au8 (Sou); — out of (carriage), 
ouSsftEtBEn; — to (reach), rrreid)en; 

— up, aufsfte^en; where did you 
— , looker ^aft bu 

gift, Oefd^eitl, n. -8, -e, @aBe, /. -n. 

girl, SWabcfien, n. -8, — . 

give, geben, S.; (hand, etc.) reiif|eu 

{dat.pers.); — way, IDCidfen, S., \. 
giver, ®eber, m. -i, — . 
glad, fvo^; be — , ftd) freuen (of, 

iibev, acc^ ; I am — to see him, ic^ 

jef)e i^n gern. 
. gladly, genu 
glance, Sttct, m. -ti, -e. 
glass, ©las, n. -e8, ^ev. 
glisten, glansen. 
glitter, glaiijen. 
gloomy, finfter. 
glorious, rii^mtic^. 
glossary, Otoffar', «. -8, -c. 
glow, 9Jotf,/ 
go, ge^ert, .5"., \.\ (in a conveyance) 

faljten, S., \.or\:, (travel) reifeii, 

j. or i; (cf. 79, n. 1) jte^eit, S., 



\.; — on before, Bovan=gc{)eu [dat^\ 

be gone (cf. 46, n. 35) fort (or fort= 

gegangcn) (eiti. 
goal, 3iet, n. -8, -e. 
god, ®ott, m. -eg, ^er; God, ®ott. 
gold, ®olb, n. -c8; — chest, ®oIb^ 

lifle, / -n; — piece, ®oIbftucf, n. 

-8,-e. 
goldsmith, @otb|d^mieb, m. -8, -e. 
good, gut; — bye, see bye. 
good-natured, gutntiitig. 
gorge, @(^lu(^t,/. -en. 
government, 9?egierirag,/. -en. 
governor, @tattl)attet, m. -8, — . 
graceful, jierlic^. 
graciously, gnobig. 
gradually, allma^Hii). [— orteii. 
grain, ®etretbe, ». -8, (kinds of) 
grammar, ®tamtna'ti!,/. -en. 
grand, gro6; (splendid) ^jrac^tig. 
grandma, ®ro6miitterd^en, n. -8, — . 
grandmother, ©rogmutter,/. ''. 
grape, Sraiibe,/ -n. ,^ 

grape-vine, SBeinftodE, m. -8, "e. 
grass, @i-o8, n. -e8, -^er. 
grateful, bonlBor. 
gratitude, ®an!barleit,/ 
grave, @rab, n. -e8, -"er. 
gray of the morning, Eage8grauen, 

n. —8. 
great, grog (comf., grogec, super., 

grbgt). 
greatly, (el^r. 

Greece, ©ricc^enlanb, n. -8. 
Greek, n., ®ried^e, m. -n, -n; adj., 

gried^lfc^. 
green, griin. 
greet, grugen. 
greeting, @rii6, »«• -e8, "e (.to, an, 

acc^. 
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grief, Summer, m. -8. [mafjlen. 

grind, ma'^Ien, W.; (p.p. also ge» 
grotto, ©rotte,/ -u. 
ground, ffloben, m. -8, ". ' 
grow, load^fen, S., (.; (become) tt)er= 

ben, irr. 
gruffly, raii^. 
guest, ®aft, m. -eg, -^e. 
guide, aSegmeifer, m. -g, — . 
gulden, ©ulbcn, m. -8, — . 

H 

half, adj., tjatb; «., §otfte, / -ii; 

— a mile, eliie t)filbe 'JJieite; — 

naked, ^albnodft. 
hall, @aat, »«. -eg,//., @ate. 
ham, @d)in!en, »«. -8, — . 
hand, §onb,/. ^e; by the — , bet ber 

§anb; give the — , bie §anb reU 

d^en {dat.pers.). 
hand-baggage, ^anbgepocl, k. -8. 
hand mill, §anbraiil)Ie,/ -n. 
handsome, fdjiin. 
hang, intr., Ijangeit, S.; tr., liiingen. 
happen, ge|(i)e^en, .S., f. (»k/|/ itsed 

in third pers.) ; (befall) Begegnen, }. 

{dat.). 
happily, gludlic^. 
happiness, ©liid, n. -e8. 
happy, gtiicflic^. 
hard, (difficult) \&{Ktx. 
hard-won, fi^roer geWonnen. 
hardly, (scarcely) foitm. 
hare, §a(e, m. -n, -ii. 
harm, @d)abeit, m. -8, "; do — , 

fl^abett ; do (no) — to any one, 

eiuem (ntci)t8) ettt>a8 guSeib l^uii,^'. 
harmony, §ormonte',/. -en. 
harvest, ©rate,/ -tu 



haste, §oft,/ 

hastily, f|aftig, eitig. 

hat, §ut, m. -e8, "e. 

hatred, §0^, m. -e8 (for, gegcn). 

haughty, ftolj. 

have, ^aben, irr.; (of. 49, 11. 11) be= 

lommett, ^.; (with inf. or part.) 

laffett, S. (with act. inf.); — to, 

tniiffen, irr. 
he,, er; — who, ber {or bevjeiiige), 

ltiel(i)er (or ber). 
head, (generally) Sofjf, m. -e8, -"e, 

(in dignified style, as go, 1. 17) 

^aupt, n. -eg, "er; (of troops, etc.) 

'@J)i^e,/. -n; at the — , an ber (bie) 

@<)ifee. 
head-forester, Dberfbrfter, m.-i, — . 
heap, §aufe(n), m. -8, -n; — of 

stones, ©teitt^ciitfeii. 
hear, pren; (cf. 27, n. 2) erfaljren, 

S., Berneljineti, S. 
heart, §erj, n. -en8, -en. 
hearth, §erb, m. -eg, -e. 
hearty, ^erjltd^. 
heat, §i^e,/; — of summer, (gonts 

mer^itje. 
heaven, §tmmel, tn. -8, — . 
heavenly, ^immlifd^. 
heavy, f(i)tt)er. 
heed, a(i)tcn; pay (no) — to, (ntc^t) 

oc^ten auf (ace). 
height, §bt|e,/. -n; (hill) Sn^b^e. 
heir, @rbe, m. -n, -n. 
helmet, §elni, m. -eg, -e. 
help, v., tielfen, 6'. (dat.); »., §Ufe,/ 
helpless, ^ilflo8. 
her, poss., \i)x. 
here, ^ier; (hither) Ijier^er; (after 

noun), ^teftg (adj.); the climate — , 

ba8 tjiefige Stinta. 
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Herodotus, ^erobot'. 

herself, (fte) fetbft; rtfl., S\i) (jelbft). 

hesitate, fd)lr)onIeii. 

Hessian, §effe, m. -n, -n. 

he-w, ^auen, ^. 

hide, §aut/. "e., 

hide, Derbergen, ^. 

hideous, cntfc^lii^. 

high, ^OC^, as attrib. ^0^ (comf. ^bl)er, 

ja/^>-. p(f)ft); — up on, ^oc^ obett 

on {dat.). 
high-spirited, rauntev. 
highly, ^od). 

highway, (Sonb)ftra6c,/ -n. 
hill, SBei-g, m. -e8, -e. 
hill-top, SSerggitjfel, m. -8, — . 
himself, (er) (elBft; refl., fii^ flelbft). 
hinder, Ber^inbern. 
hire, bingen, S., eiigogieren. 
his, jcin. 
historical, gef(i)id^tUc^; (72, 1. 21) 

raeltgej(f)i(^tlic^. 
history, ®t\i)\6\it,f. -n. 
hold, fatten, S.; — back, juriicE^o'' 

ten; lay — of, faff en. 
hole, §o^le,/ -n. 
hollo-w, ^ot)t. 
holy, l^eilig. 
home, «., §einiat,/. -en; (dwelling) 

SBo^nung,/ -en; «</»., ttai^ Jpaufe, 

^etm; at — , ju Jpaufe. 
honest, e^i'tid). 

honestly, auf eine e^rlid)e SBBeife. 
honor, @l)re, / -n; in — of him, 

iJim su @l)ren; word of — , (gt|ren= 

wort, n. -8, -^er «?- -e. 
hood, So^jjje,/. -n. 
hope, »., i|offen; K.,§offnung,/. -en; 

I hope (cf. 57, n. 9) I)offentlid). 



Hop o' My Thumb, Sountting, 

m.Si. 
horse, ^ferb, «. -eg, -e. 
horseback, on — , gu ^Pferbe. 
horseman, Sieitet, m. -9, — . 
hospitality, ©aflfreunbfc^aft,/ 
host, SPirt, VI. -8, -e. 
hot, \t\^. 

hour, ©tunbe,/ -n. 
house, .§au8, n. -e8, "er; at the — , 

Im ©aufc. 
ho-w, wie. 

ho-wever, feboc^, bennoi^, obcr. 
howl, Ijfulen. 
humility, ®emut,/. 
humor, Sonne, / -n. 
humorous, (cf. 21, n. 9) better. 
hundred (a), ^nnbert. 
Hungary, Ungorn, n. -8. 
hunger, §ungev, m.-i\ die of — , 

Dor §nngev fierben, S., f. 
hungry, '^ung(e)rig. 
hunt, v., jogen ; «., 3ogb, /. -en; 

go out — ing, onf bie Sogb ge^en, 

S.,\.\ — for, fui^en. 
hunter, Soger, m. -8, — . 
hunting, Sogb,/ -en. 
hunting-knife, Sogbmeffer, n. -8, 

hurl, roerfen, 3'. 

hurly-burly of business, ®es 

f(^aft8lr)irrh)orr, m. -8. 
hurt, eth)a8 ju 8eib f^uu, S. {dat>) 
hurry, «., (groge) (Site,/. ; v., eilen, 

f. or \\ in a — , in grower (Site. 
husband, SJiann, m. -e8, ^er. 
husbandman, Sanbmonn, m. -e8, 

pi. Sonbleute (or =ntanner). 
hut, §iitte,/ -n. 
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I 

I, icft. 

ice, (Si8, n. -e8; running of the — , 
giagojtg, m. -8, "e. 

if, menn ; (whether) ob ; — neces- 
sary, mo iiotig ; as — ,atg ob (menn); 
even — , ttienn. .. au(^. 

ill, fronl; — at ease, uuWot)!. 

image, Sbetibitb, n. -S, -er. 

immediately, fogteic^; (70, 1. 9) 
unmittelbar. 

impatient, ungebulbtg. 

impede, ^emmen. 

impenetrable, unbuvd^bringtic^. 

imperial, taifertili); — chancellor, 
SRetc^SfoiijIer, m. -8, — . 

important, h)id)tig, bebeutenb. 

impossible, immbglid). 

impregnable, unelnne^mbov. 

imprisonment, (gitif er!erimg, /. -en. 

improper, itnj)affenb. 

in, prep; in {dat. or ace. ) ; in — ing 
(cf. 90, 11. 6), tnbcm i^ith stibor. 

clause) ; adv., cin, ^evein, l)ineiu. 
inasmuch as, ba. 
inclination, Dfeigung, /. -en (for, 

gegen). 
inclose, ein4(I)Iie6en, S. 
increase, uermel)ven. 
incursion, (ginfaH, m. _8, -"e. 
indeed, freilid), in ber S.^ot. 
indescribable, unbefi^reiblid^. 
indispensable, nnentbe^rtif^. 
industriously, fleiSig. 
infidel, betUnglfiubige [adj.as noun). 
influence, (Sinflug, m. -ffe8, "ffe. 
inform, unterrid^ten (of, uon); (an= 

nounce) melben. 



inhabit, bewo^nen. 

inhabitant, (Sinloo^ner, m. -8, — ■ 

inhuman, nnmen((^Ud). 

inn, Oafttjof, m. -8, "e. 

innocent, nnfdjutbig. 

innumerable, uiijdt)ltg. 

inquiry, SCnftage, / -n; make — , 
fid) ert'unbigen (nadj). 

insignificant, nnbebeutenb. 

inspect, Be(e^en, S. 

instead of, anftatt (gen.) ; (with 
verb) anftatt ju {with in/:). 

instruction, Untei"rid)t, m. -8. 

insult, Beleibigen. 

insurrection, 9htfftanb, m. -8, "f. 

intelligence, ^unbe,/; at the — . 
auf bie Sunbe. 

intend, beabftdjtigen; (65,1.22) ge» 
benfen, irr. 

intercourse, SBeite^r, ?«. -8. - 

interdict, SBerbot, «. -8, -e. 

interest, n., 91ntei(, «. -3, -e (in, 
nn, dat) ; v., iiitereffieren. 

interior, inner; as noun, ba8 — e. 

interstice, '^ai), ». -e8, ''er. 

interval, ^Wifc^engeit, / -en. 

intervention, SSermittetung, / -en. 

into, in (ace). 

introduce, ein«fii^ren; (make ac- 
quainted) »or=jleKen (to, dat.). 

invitation, Siulabung, /. -en. 

invite, ein4aben, 6'. (to, ju). 

Irish, irlfinbifd). 

irreparable, nn^eilbor. 

it, e8; berfelbe. 

Italian, Statiencr, m. -8, — . 

Italy, Stalien, n. -8. 

its, fein. 

itself, (e8) felbjl; refl., ftd^ (fetbfl). 
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jail, ®cfangm9, «.-ffe8,-ffe; into—, 

ins ®efangni8. 
Jane, Soljanno. 
Jesuit, 3ejiiit', OT. -en, -en; church 

of the — s, Sefnitentivd^e,/ -n. 
Johannisberg, (cf.70, .1. 10) 3o^an= 

niaberg, ?«. -9. 
John, 3oI)an'nf8, So^ann. 
journey, 9?eife, / -n ; (48, 1. 2) 

Onng, m. ~t%, -"e; — back, Wi\S.-- 

leife; on my — , nuf ber SReifc. 
joy, ffteube, /. -it; with — , bov 

greube. 
July, 3nlt, m. -g. 
jump, ((jiingen, S., j. or \ 
juBt, gerec^t; adv., gerabe; (34, 1. 23) 

tui-j; — as (71, 1. 11), eBenfo; — 

(now), (fo)ebcn. 

K 

keep, l^atten, .y. ; (remain) b(eiBen, 

S., (.; — from, bemaljren Dor (a'u^.) ; 

— (on) (cf. 38, n. 52), fort=fa^ren, 

^., f. 
key, ©djtiiffet, m. -«, — . 
kill, toten; (butcher) j(i)Iad^ten. 
kind, freiinblid), giitig, (to, gegen). 
kind-hearted, gut^erjig. 
kindly, freunblid). 
kindness, ©iite, f. 
king, Sonig, m. -«, -e, (of, Bon.) 
kingdom, ateic^, n. -e«, -e, ^onig= 

reicf); — of heaven, §itntne(reid^. 
kiss, n., jf«6, wz.-ffeSj^ffe; «'.,fnffen. 
knife, SKeffev, ». -«, — . 
knight, aiitter, m. -8, — . 
knock, !(o})fen (at, an, ace). 



kno'w, h)iffen, irr. ; (be acquainted 

with) lennen, irr. 
Kyffhauserberg, S^Sltlerberg. 

m. -g. 



labor, Strbeit,/. -en. 

lack, SKangel, m. -8, "■ (of, on, dot.). 

lady, ®ame,./ -n. 

lake, @cc, m. -8, -11. 

land, «., Sanb, n. -e8, -"er or -e; v., 

lonben, intr., \. 
landowner, Ouigbeftfeer, m. -8, — . 
language, @^)roc^e,/. -n. 
large, grog. 

last, le^t; at — , enblidf), gulefet. 
last, bauern. 
latch, Slinfe,/ -n. 
late, fjjat; — in the evening, cf. 30, 

n. 7 ; of — , in letter 3eit. 
Latin, Iateini|(i). 
latter, the — , btefer, ber le^tere. 
laugh, v., Iad)en; »., @eIod)ter, «. 



law, @efe^, «. -eg, -e. 

lay, legen; — down, nicber4egen. 

lead, fii^ren. 

leader, giiljrer, m. -8, — . 

leaf, seiott, n. -eg, ^er. 

league, SReile,/ -n. 

learn, lernen; (cf. 27, n. 2), erfal)ren, 
S.; —of, erfal)rcn. 

least, at — , wenigfleng. 

leave, v , tr., Merlofien, S.; (to heirs) 
Ijinterlaffen ; (give over to (iiber= 
laffen ; intr., ab=ge^en, S., f., ah' 
reifen, \.; (a company) ftc^ empfeB= 
len, S.; «., (departure) SCbf^teb, m. 
-8,-e.. 

left, linl. 
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leg: SSeiii, «. -e8, -e. 

legation, Scgation,/ -en. 

legend, ©age,/ -n. 

legion, Cegion',/. -en. 

lend, Ici^en, .S. 

less, lueniger. 

lessen, intr., fic^ oerminbem. 

lest, ba6...ni(!^t. 

let, lafffn, S. 

letter, SSrief, OT.-e8,-e; — of credit, 
Srebit'itijein, OT.-8,-e; — of friend- 
ship, freunbf(^aftlid)er Srief. 

liberty, greHett,/. -en. 

lie, tiegen, S., \.or\\ — down, fid) 
(nieber«)Iegen. 

life, 8e6en, «. -8, — ; his — long, 
jeitleBenS, foin Seben long. 

lift, ^eben, S.; — up, oufi^^eben. 

light, «., ?id)t, n. -eS, -er; adj., I)en. 

light-armed, Ieid)t Bcroaffnet. 

like, adj., gteic^ idat); adv., luie. 

like, gent {or lieb) ^aben, irr. ; gent 
effen, S. (freffen, S.) j I should — , 
Ki) mo(!^te gem; he liked best to 
place, er ftetlte am liebften. 

lilac-tree, §ollunbevbonm, m. -8, -"e. 

lily-of -the-valley, ajiaibtume,/ -11. 

line; St'iiie, /. -n. 

lion, Some, m. -u, -n. 

list price, Saben)jrei8, m. -e8, -e 
{^ ihop price). 

listen (to), jn^oreu [dat), 5orif)en 
(dat.pers., or auf, acc^. 

literary, titterai'i(cf). 

literature, Sitteratur', /. -en. 

little, adj , flein; adv., menig ; a — , 
ein menig. 

live, leben; (dwell) tt)o£|nen. 



liveliness, Seb^afttgtett, / 

lively, leb^oft. 

Lizzie, Ste8d^en. 

load, raben, S.; (48, 1. 8) betoben. 

look, t)et:f(f)Ue6en, S. 

lonely, einfani. 

long, adj., long {oomp. longer, super. 
Ifingft) ; adv., longe ; — ago, Dor 
J^eiten; — since, j^on Ifingft; so 

— as, \o lange ; all day — , ben 
gonjeit Sag (^inburd)); no — er, 
nti^t me^r; a week — er, nod^ eine 
SHSodie. 

look, fe^en, S.; (appear) au8'(el)en; 

— at, ansfe^en; — around (about), 
ftc^ um^fe^en; — for,jud^en; — for- 
ward to, erttjorten; — upon, nn-- 
je^en. 

loose, I08. 

lord, §err, m.-n, -en; (title) Sorb, 

m. -8, -8; the Lord, ber §err. 
Lorraine, ?otI)ringen, «. -8. 
lose, Dcrlieren, S. ; get lost (— one's 

way), [li) berlaufen, S. 
loud, laut; out — , lout. 
Louis, Subwig. 
lounge, fouteitjen. 
love, «., 8ieBe, /; v., lieben; fall in 

— (with), fic^ Berlieben (in, ace). 
loving, (in letters, cf . 57, n. 5) liebenb. 
lovely, lieblic^. 
Low-German, nieberbeutfd). 
lower Egypt, Unterdg^pten, n. -8, 
luck, @lud, n. -:8 ; good — , Otilct. 
luckily, junt ©liicfe, gtiidlic^erroeife. 
lucky, gliicElicl). 

lump, Sfuntpen, m. -8, — . 
luxury, Suyu8, m. 
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M., contr., SKarf,/ -en (cf. 64, n. 10). 
mad, miitenb, loU. /' 

magic, 3au6er, m.-i\ — boot.^au' 

bcrftiefel, m. -%,—; — word, Scm- 

bctlBort, «. -8, -"er or -e. 
magnificent, ^errlic^. 
mail, *IJoft,/-en; by— ,tnit beir^oft. 
majesty, iUajeftot',/ -en. 
make, niac^cn (cf. 48, ii. 62) ; (bid) 

l^eifeen, S.; (cause) loffen, S.; — 

inquiry, treaty, etc., see inquiry, 

treaty, etc. 
man, 3Jionn, m. -e8, -"er; — of the 

world, 2Be(tmann. 
mantle, SSRantel, m. -8, ". 
many. Bide; — a, tnand^er. 
March, SKarj, zw. -e8, -c. 
march, «., SiJJarfd), w. -e8, -"e; v., 

niat|t()ieren. 
mark, geii^en, n. -8, — . 
marquis, ®taf, m.-VA,-m. (of, Son). 
marry, l^etraten; be married, fid) 

Berljeiraten, ftd) Bermfi^ten. 
Martin, ajlartiii; St. — 's day, gjlar= 

tinStag, m. -8; St. ^'s summer, 

ajiortin8jommcr, m. -8. 
Mary, iKavie',/. -i'en8. 
mason, SUaurer, w. -8, — . 
masquerade, SJJaSferobe, /. -n. 
mass, §aiife(n), m. -8, — . 
master, §cfr, m. -it, -en. 
matter, ©ac^e, /. -n. 
May, 2Tiai, ot. -e8, -e or -en. 
may, ntogen, irr.; (permission) 

biirfen, irr. 
meadow, SBiefe, /. -n. 
means, 2Kittel, n. -8, — ; by that 

—, babuv(^. 



meantime, inbeffen, injmife^eii. 
meanwhile, inbeffen, injwifc^en. 
medicine, fEUebijin', / -en. 
mediocre, inittclma§ig. 
meet, begegnen, [. («&/.); go (out, to 
— , entgegen=ge!^en, S., \. (dat.). 
meeting, ^"fanimenfein, n. -8. 
melt, f(!^meljen,>S'.,- (heart) ertDcidjen. 
memorial, ®enf inal, n. -e8, "er or c. 
mention, erwa^nen. 
merchant, ^anfnwnn, m. -8, //., 

Sauf leute {or ^manner) . 
merely, nuv. 
merry, luflig. 
Messrs., §evren, m.pl. 
midnight, SKittemadit, /. ^e; at 

(towards) — , um (gegen) SKttter^ 

nod)!. 
midst, ailitte, / 
might, ajiod^t, / ^c. 
mile, aJieile, / -n. 
mill, ajJu^le,/-n. 
miller, SJiuUet, m. -8, — . 
millet, §ivfe, /. 
million, SKiUion', /. -en. 
mind, @eift, m. -e8, -er; make up 

one's — , fid) entldjliegcn, S. 
mine, bev aJleine, ber SJJeinige; in 

pred. also, mein. 
mineral, 3JJineral', n. -8, -ten; — 

kingdom, 2JiineraIreid), «. -6, -e. 
ministry, TOnifte'rium, n. -8, pi. 

-rien. 
mire, ^ot, m. -e8. 
mischief, Un^eit, «. -8. 
miserable, ormtid^. 
miserly, geijig. 
misfortune, Ungtiid, n. -8. 
miss, jjrfinlein, n. -8, — . 
mistake, getter, m. -8, — . 
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mistress, §errin, / -nen. 
moment, Stugenblid, m. -8, -e. 
monarch, SOtonard)', m. -en, -en, 
money, ®elb, «. -eg, -er. 
monster, Uuge'^euer, n. -8, — . 
month, SKonat, m. -8, -e. 
moon, 3Konb, m. -e8, -e or -en. 
moonlight, SKonblid^t, «. -8. 
moonshine, ayjonbfc^ein, m. -8. 
more, nie^V {indeed) ; (cf. 40, n. 21) 

noc^; no — , adj., fein . . . mel^r; no 

(not any) — , adv., ni(i)t inciter; 

once — , notf) einmat, roteber. 
morning, SUJorgen, vi. -3, — ; this 

(yesterday) — , ^eute (geftem) frm. 
morocco, SOlaroquin', m. -i\ half 

— , ^albmaroquin. 
most, meift; — of, bie meiflen. 
mostly, meiftenS, 
mother, gRuttev, /. ^ 
motion, SBettJegiing, /. -en. 
mountain, SBerg, m. -e8, -e. 
mournful, tvaurig. 
mouse, 2l'lnu8, /. -"e. 
mouse-tower, 3Kau8tmm, m. -8,^e. 
mouth, SUJunb, m. -c8, -e; (of saclc, 

etc.) Offnung, /. -eii. 
move, Bevii^ren; — on, n)eiter=gef)en, 

mow, ob=maI)en. 

Mr., 5eiT, m. -n. 

Mrs., %vs.\\, f. 

much, adj., Biel; adv., fe^r; very — , 

adv., (e^r Diet 
multitude, SJienge, /. -n. 
Munich, 3Kiind)en, «. -8. 
murder, «., 2Jlorb, m. -8, -e; o., er« 

morben. 
murderer, ajJorber, m. -8, — . 
Uiusio, SOJurtf, /. 



music-store, iOlufitfianblung, / -en. 
musket, tflinte, / -n; — shot, 

gtintenfii^uB, m. -e8, -"e. 
must, mijffen, irr. 
my, niein. 
myself, (id|) jelbfi; refl., dat., mir 

((elbft), ace, mid) ((elbft). 

N 

naked, nadCt. 

name, 9Jttme(n), m. -n8, -n. 

named, SKamenS (cf. 49, n. 2), ge» 

nonnt. 
narrow, cng. 

native, ber Eingebonte {adj. as nowi). 
nature, 9Jatur', / -en. 
near, na^e; (89, 1. 24) na^e bei; — 

by (71, 1. 11), banebcn. 
nearly, fafl. 

necessarily, notwenbig. 
nedessary, nbtig; if — , IDO nbtig. 
neck, §at8, m. -e8,--"e. 
need, brauc^en, bebiirfen, irr. (gen.); 

have — of, notig l^aben. 
negotiate, Ber^anbeln. 
neighborhood, 9tabe, /. 
neither ...nor, hjeber . . . nocb. 
nephew, SJeffe, m. -n, -n. 
nest, Sieft, n. -e8, -er. 
never, nie, niemal8. 
nevertheless, bennod), boc^. 
new, neu. 

news, 'iXa&fixi^i, f. -en. 
next, ncid^ft; in time phrases often, 

anber. 
nice, pbfd); (70, 1. 1) nett. 
nicely, biibfi^. 

Niederwald, SJJiebermatb, m. -8. 
night, (Kacbt,/''e; — air, gfadjtluft, 
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/. -"e; — 's rest, JJad^tru^e, /.; one 

— , in ettter 9Jad^t; on the — , in 

ber ytai)t. 
night-cap, ©d^Iafmii^e, /. -n. 
nightshade, SoUfirfd^e, /• -n. 
Nile, S)?i(, m. -8. 
nine, neun. 
ninety, neunjig. 
ninth, neunt. 
no, adj., lein; adv., nein; — one, 

f eiuev, niemonb, -8; — longer, nid)t 

tne^v; no ... at all, gar fein. 
nobody, niemanb, -8, fciner. 
nobility, Slbel, m. -8. 
noble, adj., titl; «., ber ®b(e)Ie (adj. 

as noun). 
nobleman, ber @b(e)(e (adj.asncntn). 
noise, ?ann, m.—ii, 
nor, no(^. 

north, 9f orben, m. -8. 
north-wind, 9?orbltiiub, m. -8, -e. 
not, ui(i)t; — a, lein; — at all, gnr 

nii^t; — till, erft. 
note, ntcr!eu, notiereii. 
noteworthy, nterfmiirbig. 
nothing, nid)t8; — but, nii^ts al8; 

for — , unijonii, 
notice, bcmcrlen. 
noticeable, bemerfbar. 
nourish, erno^ren. 
November, SJoBember, m. -8, — . 
now, je^t, nnii; (cf. 31, n. 7) nun 

aber; — and then, '^ie unb ba; — 

that, je^t, bo; just — , eben. 
number, «., 3"^'» /-™; '"■> 3<i¥en; 

— of the house, §aH8nummer, 
/. -n. 
numberless, ja^IIoS. 
nut, 5«ug, /. ^ffe. 



oak, ei(J)e, / -n. 

oak-tree, gidjboum, m. -8, "e. 

oath, (Sib, m. -e8, -e, ©djttiur, m. 

-e8, "-t. 
obey, gel^ord^en (<&/.). 
obligation, be under — , oerppi(i)tet 

fein. 
obstruct, uerlperren. 
occasion, (Selegen^eit, / -en; on 

this — , bei biefer @elegenl)cit. 
occupation, SSefd^aftigung, / -en. 
occupy, riii=nef|men, S. 
occupied, (busy) be((^oftigt. 
occur, Dor- fommen, i"., f., ftii^ ereig= 
nen; (come to mind) ein-fttEen, S., 
f. [dat.]. 
occurrence, @reignt8, n. -ffe8, -f|'e. 
ocean, SKeer, «. -c8,-e; German — , 

Storbfee, / 
October, Dftober, m. -8, — . 
ode, Obe, /. -n. 
odor, @eru(^, m. -e8, "e, 
of, Don (dat.) ; (material) bon, nu8 

(dat.) ; (origin) Bon. 
off, meg, boBon; (reduction) Sfabatt' 
(m. -8) Bon; far — , ireit entfernt. 
offer, n., Slntrag, m. -8, ^e; v., on= 

bieten, S. 
oflScer, Offtjier', m. -8, -e. 
ofBcial, ber Seamte (adj. as noun) ; 

court — , §ofbeamte. 
often, oft. 
ogre, aitenfcfienfreffer, m. -8, — , 

Oger, m. -8, — 
ogress, sWenfdienfrefferin, / -nen, 

Ogi^effe,/ -n. 
old, alt (comp., olter, super., oltefl). 
omnipotence, 3tttniod)t, /. 
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on, prep., ail i^dat, or ace.) ; (upon) 
ouf (dat. or ace.) ; adv., Wetter, fort. 

once, einmat, einft; — more, nod^ 
einntal, toieber; at — , fogletc^; 
there was — , eS War einmal. 

one, ein; pron., etner; indef., man; 

— of, etner (gen. or Bott)^ — 's, 
feiii; — 'sown.bereigene; — 's self, 
ftc^; any — , trgettb einer; every 

-, iebcrmantt, -8; no — , ttiemanb, 
-g; some — , jemonb, -8; the — , 
ber eiue. 

only, adj., eijtjig; adv., ttur. 

open, offen; (field, etc.) frei; v., tr., 
bffnen, auf«ma^ett; zWn.jtdjoffneii; 
in the — air, im greiett. 

openly, offett. 

opinion, SJfieinung, /. -en (of, Don). 

opportunity, ©elegen^ett, /. -en. 

or, ober. 

orange, Orange,/ -n, SHl)felfine,/.-n. 

oratorio, Orato'rium, n. -8, -rien. 

order, v., befe^Ien, S. [dat.) ; (pur- 
chases) beftetten; «., SBefe^I, m. -8, 
-e; fflefieHung, /. -en; Orbnung,/ 
-rn; in — that, batnit; in — to, 
um . . . ju. 

organ, Drget, /. -n; — playing, 
DrgetftJiel, ». -8. 

ornament, ©c^mucE, m. -e8, -e. 

orphan, SBaife,/. -n; m., -n, -n. 

other, onber; each — , eiilanber, fte^, 

otherwise, onbev8; {77, 1. 21) jonft. 

ought, foUen, irr. 

our, unfer. [(felBft).' 

ourselves, (iDtr) jetBfl; refl., un8 

out, au8, t|tnau8, t|erau8; — at, ju 
\,dat.) . . , binauS; — of, au8 (dat.) ; 

— from behind, ^tntev {dat.)... 
fjerbor; — there, ba braufien. 



out-doors, braugen; f)inau8. 

outside, Bor (dai. or ace). 
<yvei,prep., iiBer (dat. or ace.); adv., 

^iniiber; — yonder, ba briiben. 
overcome, iibermSItigen, iiberroin^ 

ben, .y.- 
overflow, Uber|c§>t)etnmung, /. -en. 
overjoyed, entjiidt (at, fiber, ace). 
overwhelm, itberwoltigen. 
own, v., bejt^en, S.; adj., eigen ; 

one's — , ber eigene. 
owner, gigentiimer, m. -8, — . 



package, *PacEet', n. -8, -e. 
painful, fii^nterjlti^. 
painfully, yi^nterjltd^. 
pair, $aar, n. -e8, -e. 
palace, !Palaft', m. -8, -"e. 
palm-tree, ^almbaum, m. -8, ^e. 
paper, ^afjier', n. -8, -e. 
parental house, SBater^au8, «. -e8, 

^er. 
parents, (Sltern, //. 
park, <Parf, m. -e8, -e. 
parlor, ©alon', m. -8, -8. 
parsley, <Peterft'tie, / 
part, Sell, m. -e8, -e; take — in, 

teil=ne^inen (S.) an {dat:). 
partake of, tett=nel)men (S.) an 

(dat^) ; (food) geniegen, i'. 
parting, 2(bj(i)ieb, m. -8, -e. 
party, "Portef, / -en; royal — , ®t-, 

folge, n. -8, — . 
pass, intr., rei|en, \., get)en, S., f., 

fommen, S., \. ; (time) uerge^en, 

Bcrfliefeen, S., \.; — away, Bergeben; 

— by, Borbei=get)en; — over (85, 

1. 23), iibergeben. 
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passage, ®ut(i^gang, m. -8,"e; (go- 
ing over) UBetgoiig, m. -8, "e. 

past, adj., sergongen; (i8, 1. i) t)or= 
fiber; «., Sergangenf)Eit, /. 

path, *Pfab, m. -eg, -e, SBeg, m. -e8, 
-e. 

pathless, unwegfatn. 

patient, ^Patient', m. -en, -en. 

patiently, gebutbig. 

peace, SRu'^e, /; keep the — , S}ul)e 
Ijalten, S. 

peasant, SSouer, m. -8, -n. 

pebble, Siefelftein, m. -8, -e. 

peep of day, 2;oge8anBrud), m. -8. 

penny, ^Pfennig, m. -8, -e. 

people, Seute, pi., 2)Jen|(|en, pi.; 
(nation) SBoIf, n. -e8, -^er, 

per cent, ^rojent, n. -8, -e. 

perfectly, Bottfommen. 

perform, tnad^eii, t)erriil)ten. 

perhaps, UieUeicEit. 

perish, um=fonraien, S., f. 

permission, Erlaubnig, / 

permit, erlauBeu (dat.pers.). 

person, ^er(on',/. -en; Seute,//. 

personal, jjerlonlic^. 

pest, 5peft, / -en. 

Pharaoh, ^l|arao, //., ^51)araonen. 

photograph, $l^otograt)^ie', f. -en. 

piano, ^f loBier, n. -8, -e. 

pick, tjfliicfen. 

pictTire, ©lib, n. -e8, -er. 

piece, ©tiid, n. -e8, -e; to — s, see 
cut, tear, etc. 

pine, «., gtij^te, / -n; adj., fiii^ten. 

pistol, ^ifto'Ie, / -n. 

pitch (tent, etc.), auMd^Iagen, i". 

pity, Bebauern. 

place, n., ipia^, m. -e8,^e; (locality) 
Ort, m.-ti, -e i^r^er; v., ftellen; 



(lay) legen; (set) fe^en; take — , 

ftatt=finben, S. 
plain, ©Bene, /-n. 
plan, 5pian, m.-ti, -e i??-^e; lay a 

— , einen ^lan entroerfen, S. 
play, jpielen; — through, ju ©nbc 

fpielen. 
player, ©})ieter, m. -8, — . 
pleasant, angeneljm. 
pleasant-looking, freunbtic^. 
pleasantly, (cf. 27, 1. 10) freunblid^. 
please, gefaUen, i'. {dat.) ; — (c£. 63, 

n. 3), Bitte ; be — d (at, with), fic^ 

freuen (iiBev, ace.) ; when he — s, 

loenn e8 i^m gefSHt. 
pleasure, Sgergnugen, k. -8, greube, 

/. -n; give — , j^reube nint^en; 

take — in, J^reube Iiaben an (dat.). 
plebeian, pteBeifdi. 
pliant, gejdinteibig. 
pluck, (jftiiden. 
plump, fett. 
pocket, S;af(^e, / -n. 
poem, ©ebid^t, «. -8, -e. 
poet, S;iii)tet, m. -8, — . 
point, «., ^un!t, m. -C8, -e ; (end) 

©pilje, /. -n ; v., beuten (to, auf, 

ace.) ; northern — , 9'lorbipi^e,/-Hj 

be on the — of, im Segriffe fein, 

irr., eBen woUen, irr. 
poisonous, giftig. 
Poland, *PoIen, «. -8. 
Pole, <Pote, m. -n, -n. 
Polish, Jjolntfd^. 
politely, pftid^. 

politics, folitif, / [armji. 

poor, arm {camp., cirmer, super., 
poplar, poppet, / -n; — leaf, !pa)). 

petBIatt, «. -8, "'er. 
pork, @(^n)elnef[ei|({), «. -e8. 
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position, ©teltung,/. -en; (82, 1.3) 

©tene, /. -n. 
possession, take — of, in Sefllj 

net)men, ^.; (military) befe^en. 
possible, mogtid). 
postage, ^orto, n. -8, — . 
poverty, Slrmut, /. 
power, gjtadjt, / ^e. 
powerful, niad)tig, gelooltig. 
pray, Beten. 
prefer, Bor=3iEt)en, S. 
preparation, SSorBeveitung, /. -en ; 

make — s, SJorbercltimgen treffen,^. 
prepare, tior=Bereiten. 
presence, in tlie — of, Bor {dat^. 
present, nnroefenb, jugegen [only in 

fired.) ; (96, 1. 20) ^eutig ; for the 

— , Bortaufig ; up to tlie — , 6i8 je^t ; 
present, ®t\i)tvX, n. -«, -e. 
press, bl'iitfen. 
pressing, (urgent) bringenb. 
presupposition, Sornugfe^ung, /. 

-en; on the — , in betS5ovou8ie(}irag. 
pretext, SBoriBanb, m. -8, "e; on 

the — , untet bem ffiorroanb. 
pretty, pbld). 
prevail, ^eutfd^en; (93, 1. 15) Bor= 

I)errfci^en; (81, 1. 13) DuviJ)=biingen, 
prevent, Ber^inbern. [S., \. 

previous, Bor^erge[)enb. 
price, $vei8, m. -e8, -e. 
prince, ^prinj, m. -en, -en ; (90, 1. 26, 

Sel. 42) giirfl, ?«.-en,-en (of, Bon). 
princess, ^prinjefftn, / -nen. 
prison, ©efdngnis, n. -ffe8, -ffe. 
prisoner, bet ®efnngene (part, as 

noun). 
privy, ge^eim; — councillor, @e= 

beimrnt, m. -?, "e ; — councillor of 

legation, ©el^eimev SegationSrat. 



probably, tBa^^rfd^einlid^, h)ol)t. 
procure, an4^affen. 
product, (?iud)t, / ^e. 
professor, iprofe('for, m. -«, pi., 

-o'ren. 
progress, goftfd^ritt, m. -8, -e. 
promise, i'.,Berf))red)en, S.; «., Sier^ 

((jvcc^en, «. -8. 
property, ©utev, n. pi. 
proprietor, gigentiimer, m. -8, — . 
prosperity, iEBoljlftanb, m. -g. 
prostrate, nieber=h)erfen, S. 
protect, fc()u^en, f(i)irmcn, (from, 

gegen.) 
protection, @(i)u^, m. -e8. 
provide, forgen (for, fiiv). 
provisions, SeBenSmittel, n.pl. 
prudence, Sorfld^t,/ 
pull, jieljen, S.; — off, ob^sie^en. 
Punic, })unif(^. 
purpose, 3tbfi(^t, / -en; (83, 1. 1) 

aSortjaben, n. -8; with the — , in 

bcr abfidjt. 
pursue, Bevfolgen; (71, 1. i) nad)= 

jagen, \. (dat.). 
puss, (Sel. 23) ^ater, m. -8, — . 
puBs-in-boots, ber gefiiefelte Jfatev, 

VI. -8. 
put, ftellen- (lay) legen; (into a sack, 

etc.) fteden ; — off, Berfdjieben, S.; 

— on, (clothing) an^jie^en, S., (hat, 

etc.) auf^e^en; — up, (at a hotel), 

ab=fteigen, S., \. (at, in). 



quarrel, janlen. 

quarter, SUtettel, k. -8, — ; — s, 

Ouartier', ». -8, -e ; — of an hour, 

SSiertelftunbe, /. -n. 
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question, grage, / -tt; ask — s, 

gragen fteHen. 
quickly, vafd), fc^neH. 
quiet, ru^ig, ftill. 
quite, gang. 
quiver, ^oc^er, m. -9, — . 



rabbit, ^aninc^en, n. -8, — . 
rabbit-burrow, A^anmcf)en^ugel, m. 

-8,-. 
rabid, Wiitenb. 
race, SBettlouf, m. -8, "c. 
rage, iBiiten, tofien. 
rain, SRegen, m. -8, — . 
rain-storm, SRegenfturm, m. -?,"e. 
rainy day, SRegentog, m. -8, -e ; — 

season, gtegcnjeit,/. -en. 
rank, 9iang, m. -e8, "e. 
rap, Ilopfen an (ace). 
rarely, jelten. 
rat, aiatte, /. -n. 
rather, lieBer. 
raven, SRaBc, m. -n, -n. 
ravir, rau^. 
reach, eixeii^en. 
read, lefen, S. (of, bon) ; — aloud, 

l)or4efen {dat. pen.). 
ready, Bereit. 
real, loa^r. 

really, ttirtliii^ ; (67,1. i) eigentliii^. 
reap, fc^neiben, S. 
reaper, ©djnitter, //;. -8, — . 
receipt, Empfang, m. -8. 
receive, er^alten, S., em^jfongen, S.; 

(guests) empfongen. 
recite, ^er»fttgen. 
recognize, eriennen, irr. 



reconnaissance, 3}ecogno8cletung, 

/-en; on a — , auf SRecognoacievung. 
reconquest, 3Bietierei'oBemng,/.-en. 
recover, intr., fici) ev^olen (from, 

toon). 
recruit, SRefrut', m. -en, -en. 
red, rot. [-8. 

Red Riding-hood, 9fotfnpt)dt|eii, 11 
refer, fid^ Bejieljen, 5'. (to, auf, ace). 
refresh, etquiden. 
refuse, aB-jd^tagen, S.;. (96, 1. 13) Ber= 

fagen. 
regard, Betrac^ten. 
regiment, Stegiment', «. -8, er. 
region, Oegenb, / -en. 
regret, bebouein. 
regularly, regelmagig. 
rejoice, ficB fteuen. 
relative, ber SSeilronbte (part, as 

noun). 
relax, erf(^loffen. 
remain, Bleiben, S., \.; (in letters) 

(tier)BtciBen, 
remainder, 9Ieft, m. -e8, -e. 
remark, Bcmerten. 
remember, gebenfen, irr. (gen., or 

on, acc>i ; — to, empfeljten (.?.) an 

(acc^. 
remind, eiinnern an (ace:). 
removal, Shif^eBung, /. 
remove, entfernen ; (84, 1. 22) ^eben, 

rend, jerreigen, S. 

renew, eineuern. 

repair, onS»beffcnt. 

repeat, Wiebcr^olen. 

repel, juriicf.reelfen, 5". 

reply, «., Slntmort, / -en; v., n- 

toiebern, ontmorteu. 
representation, ©avjleHung,/. -en. 
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request, «., SBitte, / -tt; v., bitten, 

S. (ehten um ctttias). 
rescue, retten. 

residence, SBo^nfife, m. -es, -e. 
resistance, SBibcvftanb, m.-i; offer 

— , SBibetftanb teiften. 
resolution, gntlc^tug, m. -ffc8, -^ffe; 

make a — , eineti (gnt(d)lu6 fciffen. 
resound, ei'lc^aUen, S., f. 
respect, v., el)ren; «., SBere^vung,/; 

(87, I. 3) ^inftl^t,/. -en; pay one's 

— s, feine Stuftravtung ntai^en (dat.). 
respectfully {in letters, cf. 59, n. 20, 

63, n. 6). 
rest, ti., 3Ju^e, /; v., raften, au8= 

ru'^en ; night's — , Stoc^tra^e, 
rest (remainder), 3leji, m. -ti, -e ; 

the — , baS UBrige, bag Stnbere, bie 

iibi'tgen; the — of, bie iibrigen. 
retirement, ©titte, /. 
retreat, ft(f| gnriictsgic^en, ^. 
return, v., juri:d=geben, S.; (come 

back) juriidslel^ren, \,; «., 8tiicltel|r, 

/-en. 
revenge, 8lac^e, / 
reverend, e^v>t)iirbig ; Rev. Mr., 

§err !Pof'tor, {m. -%,pl. to'ven. 
re'ward, belo'^nen. 
Rhine, '8i^ein, m. -8. 
rich, tetc^. 
richly, vei(i)tic^. 

ride, reiten, S., f. or \ ; (in a con- 
veyance) faljreu, S., \. or \; — 

after, na(i^»veiten (<&/.). 
rifle, Sttdjje, /. -n. 
right, adj., ved^t; «., SRei^t, n.-t9,-t 

be — (o<^'.), ved^t («o«k) !^aben. 
rip open, auHd^neiben, ^. 
ripe, reif. 
rise, fietgen, .S"., f. or %; (person) 



auf=fte^en, .S"., ]. ; (sun) ouf-gelien, 

risk, Wagen. 

river, gtug, m. -ffeS, "ffe. 

road, ©tvagc,/ -n, SBeg, m. -e8, -e f 

make — s, SBege ba^nen. 
roadside, by the — , ora SBege. 
roar, btifflen. 

robin-redbreast, 9{ot!e'^t(^en, k.-8, — . 
rock, ^tl9, m. -en, -en. 
Roman, «., SRomer, m. -8, — ; adj., 

Rome, Stom, «. -8. 

roof, ®ac^, K. -e8, "er. 

room, SiiTtmer, «. -8, — . 

rough, raul^. 

ro-w-boat, SRuberboot, n. -8, -e. 

royal, foniglic^. 

ruby, 3Ji:bin', m. -8, -e. 

ruiBan, 9{aubei;, m. -8, — . 

ruin, fUutne,/. -n; — s of the castle, 

Surgvuinen. 
rule, 9ieget, /. -it ; as a — , in ber 

aiegel. 
run, Inufen, S., \. or\\ — on before, 

»oran4o«fen {dat.) ; — up, ^erbor« 

laufen. 
running of the ice, @i8gang, m.~%, 
rural, tanblid). 
rush, SBinje, /. -n; — chair, SBinfen. 

fiu^l, m. -8, ^e. 
rush, tt)eg=f<)riugen, S., f. 
Russian, vufftfdl. 
rustling, @ef(i)lt)ivr, n. -c8. 



sack, ©act, -m. -e8, ^Ci 
sacred, I)eltig. 
sacrifice, o;}fent. 
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sad, trourig (over, iiBer, ace). 

safe, ^ti^er. 

safety, @iii)erl)ett, /; in — (84, 1. 

24), gliidlic^. 
sage, ber SBeife [adj. as noun). 
Saguntum, ©agimt', n. -8. 
sail, «., Segel, «. -?, — ; v. intr., 

jegetii, f. or \ 
salary, @fl)alt, m. -8, -e. 
salt, n., ©atj, n. -e?, -e; «(^'., falgig. 
same, felb ; the — , ber(eIBe ; at the 

— time, ju gteici^er ^eit, gugleid). 
sapphire, @ot)^iv', m. -8, -e. 
Saracen, ©oraceue, vi. -v., -ji. 
satisfactory, befiiebigenb, geitiigenb. 
satisfied, jufrieben. 
Saturday, ©oiinaBeiib, m. -i, -c. 
sauerkraut, ©oUErfinut, «. -8. 
save, v., retten; prep., a(8. 
saviour, 9Jettev, 711. -8, — . 
say, jag en. 
scarcely, taunt ; scarcely . . . when, 

faum ...\o [or af8). 
scene, ©cent, /. -n ; at this — , Bei 

bie(er ©ccne. 
school-children, @[i)ntjugenb, /. 
scream, fdjveien, ^. 
sea, SWeev, «. -e8, -e; at — , im 

Wetxt ; by the — , am 3)tcere. 
search (for), (uii)en. 
season, 3eit,/-en; Sa^reajeit; rainy 

— , SRegengeit, 
seat, je^en; be — ed, ft^en, S.; take 

a — , ^In^ ne^men, S. 
second, jtu'eit. 
second-hand, antiquari|d^. 
see, fc^en, S. (by, an,J^i)- 
seek (for), jud)eu. 
seem, (d^einen, S. 
seize, ergveifen, S. 



sell, Bevfaufen. 
senate, ©enat', m. -8, -e. 
senator, ©ena'tov, m. -en, -tor'en. 
send, fenben, irr., (c^iden. 
separate, /?-., trennen; intr., fid| 

trennen. 
September, ©eptemBer, pi. -8, — . 
serious, erujl. 
servant, ®ienei', in. -8, — . 
serve, bienen (dai.). 
servitude, fiued^tji^aft, / 
set, fe^en; (with jewels) Bffe^en; 

— up, aufsric^ten ; — out, aB»ge^eu, 

S., \., aB-reifen, (.; ab'jie^en, S., j., 

(for, nad).) 
settled, fic^er. 
seven, fieBen. 
seven-league boot, ©ieBcnmeilen= 

ftirfel, PI. -8, — . 
seventeen, ftebje^lt. 
seventeenth, ficBje^nt. 
seventh, ficBeut. 
seventy, fteBjig. 
several, me^rere. 
severe, jiveng. 
shadow, ©c^ottfn, fn. -8, — . 
shake, tr., fc^iittelu; inir., gtttcrn 

(with, Bov). 
shall, foKen, irr.; (future) hjerbcn, 

irr. 
share, teilen. 
she, fie. 

shelter, §er6erge, /. -n. 
shepherd, ©djafev, m. -8, — . 
shield, ©c^itb, ;«. -e8, -e. 
shine, fdjeinen, S. 
ship, ©d^iff, K. -e8, -e; take — , jic^ 

cin4d)iffen. 
shoe, @^ul), m. -e8, -e. 
shoot, fd)iegeH, S. 
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shore, lifer, «. -?, — ; the other — , 
bo« ienicitige (anbete) Ufev. 

short, lurj. 

shortly, lurj; — before, tuvj iWoov. 

shot, @if|u6, m. -ffe«, ■'ffe. 

shoulder, ©coulter, /. -n. 

show, jeigen; (kindness, etc.) er» 
jcigen. 

shower, ©trailer, m. -8, — . 

shrewd, ilug, 

shutter, gaben, m. -8, — or ". 

shyly, (djiid^tEvu. 

Sicily, ©ijt'lien, k. -8. 

sickaess, ^rairt^eit, /. -en. 

side, ©eite,/. -n; by his — , i^m jiir 
©cite, iieBen i^m; by the — of, an 
{dat.), neim {dai.); on the other 
— (river, etc.), jenfeitS {gen.)- 

sight, ainlilict, m. -8, -e; catch — 
of, ertliden; go (be) out of — , 
tiei-j(^tt)inben, S., ]. 

silent, fd^Weigfam. 

silver, ©ilbev, ». -8. 

similar, of)nIic^ {liai.). 

simple, einfad). 

since, j^rep., feit {dai.) ; con/., \tiU 
bem; (inasmuch as) ba; aii7i.,\dt= 
bcm; — then, feitbem; long — , 
fdjon longfl. 

sincerely, aufridjtig ; yours —, Sljr 
aiifvid) tiger. 

sing, ftngeu, S. 

single, einjig. 

singly, eliijeln. 

sink, inir., finlen, S., f. 

sir, §err, m. -11, -en. 

sister, ©djlxjefter, /. -n. 

sit, fi^en, i". ; — down, ftdj (niebcr=) 
je^cii. 

sitting, (meeting) ©i^ung, / -en. 



SIX, |Ei^8. 

sixteen, fedjjeftn. 

sixteenth, fed|ge^nt. 

sixty, fediaig. 

skating, @ii)Iittfd)u^toufen, k. -8. 

sketch, ©fijje, / -n. 

skiff, ifat)n, m. -e8, ^e. 

sky, §immct, m. -8, — . 

slap, f(o))fen. 

slave, ©IlaBe, m. -11, -11. 

sleep, «., ©d)(of, »2.-e8; v., fc^tafen, 

S. 
sleepy, fdjlofrig. 
sleet, ©c^Iogen, ///. 
slope, Slb^ang, m. -8, "e. 
slowly, langfam. 
small, flein; (84, 1. 12) gering. 
smell, ried^en, S. 
smoke, roud)en. 
snore, f(^iiar(^cn. 
snow, @d)ltEC, m. -8. 
so, fo; (therefore) alfo, unb jo; (in 

pred., etc., cf. 33, n. 34) e8, baS; 

— long as, fo lauge; — that, bamit, 

(fo) bag. 
sob, fd^Iuc^gen. 
so-called, fogenannt. 
social, gefettig. 
society, ®etettfi^aft,/-cu; (68, 1. 9) 

Umgang, m. -8. 
soft, weic^; (gentle) fonft; (low)Ietfe. 
softly, leife. 

soil, SBobetl, m. -8, • — or '^. 
soldier, ©olbaf, m. -etj, -en. 
solitary, einfam. 

solitude, (cf. 83, n. 5) ©blitiibe, /. 
Bome,j««f., etlnaS;//., eintge; — one, 

jemanb; (for) — time, eine ^eitlang. 
something, etmaS. 
somewhat, etroa8. 
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son, @o^n, m. -c8, ^e. 
sonata, ©onate, /. -:i. 
son-in-la-w, ©ctjmiegerio^n, m. -8,^e. 
soon, Balb; — after, bolb bavauf; as 

— as, jobalb. 
sooner, e^et; no sooner . . . than, 

taum . . . fo. 
sorrow, Kraiier, / 
sorry, tvaurig; I am — , eS ift (t^ut) 

mir leib. 
sort, (gorte,/ -n; all — s of, nttevlei. 
soul, ©eele, /. -n. 
sound, tonen. 
soup, ©u^pE, /. -n. 
sour, fauer. 
south, »., ©iiben, m. -8; (66, 1. lo) 

jiiblid). 
south-western, jubmeftticl). 
sow, foeii. 

Spain, ©Jianieii, n. -8. 
spare, fdjotiEii. 

sparrow, ©petting, m. -8, -e. 
speak, fprec^en, S. 
spend, (time) ju^bringEit, irr. 
spin, j))iiinEU, 5'. 
spirit, ®eift, m. -e8, -Er. 
spite, in — of, ungEtti^tet (gen^. 
splashing, ^tatjc^Ern, n. -8. 
splendid, <3ia^tig, ^Evrlid). 
splendidly, jiroc^tig. 
splendor, ©lailj, m. -e8. 
spoil, ©EUte, /. 
spongy, lotfer. 
spoon, Soffel, m. -%, — . 
spot, ©tettE, / -n; open — , freiE 

©tette. ■ 
spread, intr., ftc^ DErbreiten. 
spring, v., Hjriiigen, S., j.; »., gciil)» 

ling, m. -8, -E. 
spur, ©|)OVn, m- -e8, -en {or -tor 



©poren); win his — s, feine©porHt 

tiErbiEneii. 
square, ®eBiert£, n. -8, — ; ten feet 

— , Bon jE^ gug ©EttiErte. 
stab, bnvdibo^ren. 
stagger, flrnuii^eln, \. or I). 
staircase, ©tiEgE, /. -n. 
stand, fte^en, ^. 
star, ©tErii, m. -e8, -e. 
start off ( — on one's way), fid^ anf 

ben ffieg moc^en. 
starve, BEt^uiigErn; — to death, boi; 

§iingcr fterbfin, S., \. 
state, ©tnat, m. -e8, -en; in — , 

fEftlid). 
stately, flattlid^. 
station, ©tation, /. -en; (railway) 

iBatin^of, m. -8, "e. 
stay, v., btEiben, S., \.\ «., 3lufEnt< 

l)nlt, m. -8, -e, 
steal, fle^Icn, S. 
steamer, ®om)3ff(^iff, n. -8, -e; by 

— , mit bEm Sompfliijiff; talce — , 

ba8 ®anH)ff(^iff bEflEigEn, S. 
steer, ftenein. 
step, @(I)vitt, VI. -c8, -e; v., twteii 

S.,\. 
Stephen, ©tepljan; church of St. — 

@t['pl)an8tii-i^E, /. 
step-son, ©tiefloljn, m. -8, "e. 
stern, ftreng. 
stiff, fteif. 

still, adv., nod); conj., bod). 
still, ftm. 

stillness, ©tiUe, /. 
stone, «., ©tein, m. -e8, -e; adji 

fleinErn. 
stop, ftel^En blfitbEH, S., \., fatten, S.; 

(horse, etc.) an=l)nltEn; (cease, of. 

38, n. 55), aut4)bi-En. 
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storm, K., Sturm, m. -e«, -"e; v., 

Ei'jliirmeii. 
story, @EfcE)ii!^te, /. -11. 
straisht(way), jlrads. 
strange, fremb; (peculiar) feltjam. 
strangely, feltfam. 
stranger, ber jjrcmbe (adj. as nmm). 
straw, @tro^, ».-e«; — roof, @troI)= 

bai^, n. -8, *er. 
strawberry, ®rb6eei-e, /. -n. 
stream, «., Strom, m. -e«, "e; z-., 

ftromcii, y. or % 
street, ©trage, / -n; Turner — , 

KurnerjlraBe. 
stretch, ftvecEen. 
strict, ftreng. 
stride, v., fc^reitcn, S., f.; «., @cI)rUt, 

m. -e8, -E. 
strike, jcf)tagen, S. 
string, Scfjnur, /. -"e. 
strip off, ab=ftrEifrn. 
stroke, ©i^lag, m. -e8, -"e. 
strong, jlart (comp., ftfirter, mper., 

ftartft). 
stronghold, gEflung, /. -en. 
struggle, «., ^amtJf, m. -eg, -"e; v., 

Mmjjfeii, ringen, S.; — for liberty, 

gvei:^eit8tam)3f. 
stupid, biimm. 
Suabian, fdjloabifc^. 
subdue, imterlDerfEn, S. 
succeed, gctittgen, S., \. (used only 

in third pers.); I — , e8 gelingtmiv. 
success, (Sliid, n. -e8, @rfoIg, m. 

-i, -e; meet with — , ©liiil 5o6en. 
successful, erfotgreic^, gtiicHic^. 
succession, in — , uai) eiiianber. 
succumb, evtiegen, S., \. 
such, joici); — a, ciii jolc^er, \o\i) 

eiii; — big, jo gvoge. 



sucking-pig, S^janferlef, n. -g, — 
suddenly, Jjloljlid^. 
suggestion, Sitifliifterung, /. -en. 
suit, «., Slnjug, m. -i, -"e; u., (68, 

1. 23) tt)oI)I tljiiii, S. [dat.). 
sully, bcftedett. 
sultan, ©ultou, m. -g, -e. 
sum, ©umme, / -it. 
summer, ©ommer, m. -g, — ; — 

clothes, ©ommErtleiber, 7<. //.; — 

morning, Sommermorgen, m. -g, 

— ; — time, ©ommerjeit, / 
sun, Sonne, / -n. 
sunset, Sounenuntergang, »;. -8, -"e. 
superfluous, iiberpfrtg. 
supper, Stbcnbeffen, «. -«. 
supply, «., SGorrat, m. -8, "e (of, an, 

dat.) ; v., Berforgen. 
suppose, Bermuten. 
sure, P)er; to be — , jtuar. 
surely, gemig. 
surface, SGBofferf(a(I|e, /. -n. 
surrender, fid) ergeben, S. 
surround, nnigeben, S. (by, mit). 
survive, iiberleben. 
suspect, o^nen. 
sustain, er^alteu, .9. 
swamp, SumtJf, m. -eg, ^e. 
swear, jd^mbren, S. 
sweet, fiig; (sounds, etc.) tieblio). 
swell, tr., fc^mettEn. 
Switzerland, Sc^ltieij, /. 
sword, Sc^tnert, «. -eg, -er; fall 

upon one's — , in jein Sc^toert fa(= 

len, S., f. 
sympathizing, teilne^menb. 
symphony, Sljm^j^onie', /. -en. 
Syracuse, S^rafug, n. {gen., beg 

-)■ 
system, SljftEm', «. -8, -e. 
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table, Kijll), m. -eg, -e. 

tablecloth, 5£ifii)tucf), n. -%, "er. 

take, ne^men, S.; (bring) iringen, 
irr.; (carry) trageil, S.; (lead) ful)= 
veil; — along with, mit»ne^meit; 
— off, (clothing) ab.Iegen, (boots) 
ftii8>jiel^en, S.; — place, ftatt=finbeii, 
S.; — up, (arrest) feft»ne^men; — 
ship, a walk, etc., see ship, walk, etc. 

talk, f))red^en, S., reben, (of, about, 
Bon.) 

Tartar, tortat'ifd). 

task, @aii)e, / -n. 

teach, lef)rcn. 

teacher. Scorer, ?«. -8, — . 

tear, Sl)vane, / -it. 

tear, reigcii, S.; — to pieces, jer= 
vcigeii, (96, 1. 28) gerfleifd^eii; — up, 
(ground, etc.) aufsreigeu. 

tearful, feiid^t, tl^roueiiBoII. 

tedious, loiigroeilig. 

tediousness, SangeWeile, /. 

tell, fagen; (command) I)efet)Icii, i'. 
(dat), I)ci6cn, S.; (relate) etja^Ieit 
(about, Don). 

temperate, magig. 

ten, ge^n. 

tenderness, ^orttidjteit, /. 

tenfold, je^nfad). 

tent, 3Eft, «. -e8, -e. 

thaler, Eljaler, m. -8, — , 

than, al8. 

thank, v., banfen {dat.) ; «., — s, 
®attl, m. -e8; send — s to, banlen 
laffen, S.; with — s, banlenb, mit 

• ®anf. 

that, rel., ber, tt)eld)ei-; demons., ber, 
biefer, (cf. 35, n. 15) jener; conj. 



bo(j; — which, baS, toaS; all — , 
alleS, maa; in order — , bamit; 
now — , je^t, ba; so — , bamit, ((0) 
bag. 

the, ber; the . . . the, je . . . beflo. 

Thebes, Ktieben, «. -8. 

their, il)v. 

themselves, (fie) (elbft; refl., ftd) 
(felbft). • 

then, bann; the idea of time not 
being prominent, often bo (25, 1.12 
etc.); (therefore) benn; now and 
— , f)ie nnb ba; since — , feitbem. 

there, bort, ba; {expl. suij.) e8; out 
— , ba bvaiigen. 

therefore, bo^er, banim, be8[)alb. 

thereupon, barouf. 

they, fte, biefelbcn; inde/., man. 

thick, bid; (dense) bii^t. 

thief, ®ieb, m. -e8, -e. 

thing, ®iug, n. -e8, -e or -er; (ob- 
ject) @ac^e,/ -n. 

think, ben!cn, irr. (of, an, ace); 
(believe) glanben, meinen; (con- 
sider) bcben!en. 

third, biitt. 

thirteen, brcijel)n. 

thirteenth, bceige^nt. 

thirtieth, breigtgft. 

thirty, bceigig. 

this, bicfer; — evening, l^euteStbenb; 
before — , ji^on friiljer. 

thither, bort^in. 

though, obgleid^. 

thousand, tanfenb. 

threat, Sro^ung, /. -en. 

threaten, bebro^cn. 

three, breL 

throat, §al8, m. -e8, ^e; cut one's 
throat, einem ben §at8 ab=[c^netben, 
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throne, 2;^ron, m. -e8, -e or -en, 

through, butc^ {{tcc^. 

throw, roerfEn, S. (at, nod^); — 
away, n)eg=merfeii. 

thus, |o. 

till, Bi8; not — , frjl. 

time, 3eit/ / -f"; (repetition) mat; 
all the — , bie gatije^eit (^inbiircf)), 
waljrenb bev gaitjen ^ni; at that 
— , ju ber 3Eit/ (formerly) bamalS; 
at the same — . jit gleic^er ^eit, 
jugleidi ; at this — , jit ber (biefer) 
3eit; (for) a long — , lange; (for) 
some — , Etlie ^E'tloug; in the 
— s, jitr 3?it< it ben B^'tE'i; "P 
to that — , 618 bal)iu ; a third — , 
jum bvittcnmal; for the first — , 
(Sum erpentnal; the first — , bag 
erflemat; many— s, »ielmal8, oft. 

tiny, ttlnjlg. 

tired, miibe, etmiibet. 

tiresome, loiigtDeilig. 

title, 5EiteI, OT. -8, — ; with the — , 
unter bem jEitel. 

to, Jll [dat.], ttacf) (dat.), oil {dat. or 
ace); (into) in (arc); (country) 
liac^; {inf.) ju, uni ... 311 ; (person) 
jit; (town) nad^; in order — , um 
. . . Jit; five — ten, fiinf bts je^n. 

to-day, tieute; — 's, of — , I)eutig. 

together, giifammen; — with, famt 
(dai.). 

tolerably, jiemlid^. 

to-morrow, morgcn ; day after — , 
ubermorgen. 

tone, 5£oii, m. -c8, "e.- 

tongue, @prad)e,/. -n. 

too, ;jll; (also) ouci). 

tooth, 3tl)"/ "'■ -E8, ''e. 

tortoise, ©c^ilbtrbte,/. -n. 



total, gefamt. 

touch, Berii^ren. 

towards, itai^ (dai.), nai) ... 311 ; 

(hours of day) gegen {ace). 
town, @tabt, / ^e. 
traoe, ©Jjur, / -eit. 
train, v., jietjrtl, S.; (educate) Bitben 

(for, 311); «., 3ug, OT. -c8, ^f. 
tranquillity, 8{ul)f, / 
travel, reifen, f. or if. 
traveler, ber SReifenbe (part, as 

noun), 
traverse, 3urucE4egett. 
tread, treteit, S., f. 
treasure, @l^a^, m. -e8, "c. 
treat, be^anbetli. 
treaty, SBertrag, m. -8, "e; make a 

— , cinett SBertrag fd)Iie6eii, S. 
tree, SSaitm, m. -c8, -"e. 
trial, aSerfud), m. -e8, -e, *Probe, 

/.-n. 
trickery, Eiiffe,/. -en. 
trifle, Sfinbetei, /. -en. 
trio, Srio, n. -8, -8. 
trip, (Heine) JReife,/. -n; take a — . 

eine (Heine) SReije maiden. 
triumph, fiegen. 
troops, SEruptjen,/ pi. 
trot, traben. 
trouble, n., SKii^e, /. -n; v.. Be. 

lojligen. 
true, xoa^x. 
truly, yours — . 3^r ergeBener (cf. 

also 63, n. 6). 
trunk, Coffer, m. -8, — . 
trust, ttauen (dat.) ; — in, ftd^ tier» 

laffen (S.) anf (ace). 
truth, SBa^rBeit, /. -eii. 
try, Berfuc^en. 
Tuileries, SJuiterie'eit, //. 
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Turk, Kiirte, m. -n, -n. 

turn, tr., bre^en ; intr., \\i) nienben, 

S. {also W.)\ (become) tDEVbeil, 

irr.; (78, 1. 15) um»H)enbfn ; — 

away, tr., juriid.meijeil, S.; — 

back, intr., jurii(f=tf^ren, \. ; in his 

— , feiner[eit8. 
twelfth, jWolft. 
twelve, jhJotf. 
twentieth, jiwonjtgll. 
twenty, gWanjig. 
twig, '^\oi\%, m. -eg, -e. 
twist, fledjten, S. 
twitter, 3n)itfi^crn. 
two, 3tt)ei; the — , bie betben, bie 

jmci. 

U 

unacquainted (with), uiilimbis 

(gen). 
uncertain, unftd^er. 
uncle, Dn!el, m. -8, — , Dl^eim, m. 

-8, -e. 
under, prep., miter (dat. or ace); 

adv., uiiter, l)enmter, Ijinuiiter. 
under-forester, Unterforfter, m. 

-i, —■ 

understand, Berfte^eii, S. 
undertake, uiitcriieljmeii, S. 
undertaking, Untrrne^mung, /-en. 
undeserved, itnBerbient. 
undivided, uiigeteilt. 
unfortunately, leiber. 
unheeded, unbeaii)tet. 
uninvited, uneingelobeii. 
unlimited, unumfc^viinlt. 
unnoticed, unbemetlt. 
unpacked, itueinge)3a(It. 
unpleasant, uuangene^nu 



unprinted, ungebnidt. 

unrewarded, itiibelol)nt. 

unspeakable, unffiglic^. 

until, bi8. 

unto, an {ace). 

untouched, unberii^tt. 

unvaried, einfiirmig. 

unwashed, nngelBofd^en. 

unwelcome, unlDiHfonimen. 

up, ouf, ^evauf, ^inonf ; (cf. 30, n. 3) 
in bie §bl)e; — to (cf. 29, n. zi), gn 
. . . ^in (^eran) ; — to that time, 
bi8 bal)in; — to the present, bi8 

W- 

upon, onf {dat. or ace). 

urging, ®iangfii, «. -8. 

use, n., Ocbwild^, m. -8, ^e; v., tr., 
gebrnud^eii; iWj-.jljflegen; they— d 
to work, jte pflegten jn orbeiteit, or 
fte arbeitetcn. 

useful, iiii^tii!^, braud^bav. 

useless, nu^Io8, nnbraucbbar. 

utter, (iugern. 



vacation, j^e'rien, //. 

vain, ettei (of, auf, ace) ; in — , tteiv 
gcben8. 

valley, VcflS., n. -e8, ''er. 

van-guard, SJov^ut, /. 

vassal, ^ned)t, m. -e8, -e. 

vegetable, ^flanje, /. -«; — king- 
dom, ^flaiigenreti!^/ n. -8, -e. 

verdure, ®i'iin, «. -e8. 

very, fe^v; this — , berjelbe. 

vexed, berbviefetii^, 

vicinity, Kfi^e, /. 

victor, Sieger, m. -8, — . 

victory, @icg, m. -e8, -e. 
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Vienna, SBieii, n. -8. 

view, Slnjtc^t, /. -eii. 

village, ®orf, «. -eS, "ev, 

violent, l^eftig. 

violently, ^cftig. 

violet, SBcilc^eii, n. -«, — . 

violin,'S5ioline, / -n. 

virtue, Kugenb, / -en; by — of, 

tievmbge [gen.). 
visible, ficfjtbav. 
visit, «., S8e[uc^, m. -%, -e; v., bE« 

jui^fn. 
visitor, S8e(u^er, in. -i, — . 
Vistula, aBei^fel, /. 
vizier, iBe;iiet', m. -8, -e; grand — , 

©rogbejicr. 
voice, ©timme, /. -n. 
volume, SSanb, m. -c8, -^e; Vol., 

5Bb.; Vols., Sbe. 

W 

wait, marten (for, auf, ace). 
wake, tr., mcdcn, evTOecten ; intr., 

h)ad)en, errandien; — up, erroecEen, 

ermac^en. 
walk, v., gef|£n, S., \.\ (for pleasure) 

ftjajieren ge^en; k., ©pajiergaug, 

ni. -8, -^e; — up and down, nuf« 

unb aBge^en; take a — , fpajiercn 

ge^eit. 
wall, «., SKauer, / -n, (86, 1. 7) 

SDBaU, m. -e8, -"e; u., — up, tier= 

mauetn. 
walnut-tree, Sffiallnuponm, m. -8, 

■"e. 
wander, hjnnbern, f. or \. 
want, uiiinfdjen; — to, raoUen, irr. 
war, Stieg, m. -e8, -e; declare — 

against, ben fivieg ertloren {dat.). 



warm, mnrm {comp., iDtirmev, super., 

iDfirnift). 
warmly, marni. 
warrior, ^viegev, m. -8, — . 
Warsaw, SBarfii^an, «. -8. 
wash, v., luofc^en, S^ n., aBfifd^e,/ 
watch, SBac^e, f. -n ; command 

the — , bie SSJac^e ^aben. 
water, SlBoffer, n. -8, — . 
wave, we^en. 
way, SBeg, m. -e8, -c; (manner) 

SBeife, /-n; — back, SRiictraeg; a 

little — , ein ©tiid SSJegcS; in the 

same — , anf biefetbe SBeife; lose 

one's — , fid) tjerlaufen, S.; start on 

one's ^, f:d) auf ben SBeg niadjen. 
we, iDtr. 
wealth, 9letd)tuni, m. -8, "ev [often 

in pi.). 
weapon, Sffiaffe, /. -n. 
wear, fragen, S. 
weather, SCBetter, n. -8, — ; in bad 

— , bei fdjle^tem SIBettei-. 
weave, tneben. 
wedding, §od)3cit, / -en. 
wedding-dinner, §od)jett8mab(, n. 

-i, -c or -"ev. 
wedding-festivities, Jpoc^jeitSfcft, 

n. -8, -e. 
week, SBo^e, /. -n; every two — s, 

alle Dicrjeljn Eage. 
weep,- ttjetnen. 
welcome, adj., tDiUfommen; v., be- 

griigcH, bemittfommen. 
well, SBmnnen, m. -8, — . 
well, adj., hJo^l; (67, 1. 6) gut; adv., 

gut; excla?n., nun; as — as, fo 

mobi al8, wie auib. 
well-built, ii)of)IgeR)acbfeiu 
Weser, SBefer,/ 
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west, 5D3e[len, m. -8. 

what, adj., ttjelii^er; fron., luaa; 
(that which) ItiaS; bo8, lt)a8; — (a), 
H)a8 fiir (ein), Wetc^ (ein). 

■TO-heat, SSSeijen, m. -%. 

■when (cf. 26, n^), ol8, Inaiin, ttiemi. 

•whenever, mcnn. 

where, iDo; (whence) hio^ev; (whi- 
ther) roolim. 

wherever, H)ol)in . . . (niir). 

whether, ob. 

which, iDeI(^er, ber; that — , bag, 
ma8. 

while (cf. 52, n. 62), tDo^renb, inbem; 
for a — , cine ^t\i\o.v.^. 

w^hite, ttieig. 

whither, iBO^iit. 

who, rel., locld^er, bev; inter., wer. 

whoever, Irer . . . auc^. 

whole, go^S- 

why, toarunt; (of surprise) el. 

wicked, bofe. 

wide, iDctt. 

wife, gvau, / -en. 

wild, milb. 

■will, v., ttloHcn, irr.; (future) tDer= 
ben, irr.; n., S!BiIte(n), m. -itS, 
-n; against one's — , hjibev feinen 
aBiHen. 

■William, SBiIl)rim, m. 

willo^w, SBeibe,/. -n; — twig, 3Bei= 
bengweig, m. -8, -e. 

■win, geminnen, S., enuerben, S. 

■wind, SBinb, m. -e8, -e. 

■windo^w, genfler, n. -8, — . 

■wine, SBein, m. -e8. 

wing, gliigel, m. -8, — . 

■winter, «., 28inter, m. -8, — ; -v., 
iiberwintcrii; ~- day, SIBintertng, 
m. -8, -e, 



winter-quarters, SBinterquarttere, 
pi.; put into — , in 3Binterquor= 
tiere legen; take (up) — , 2Binter« 
quartiere bejie^en, S. 

■wise, tneife. 

•wish, «., ^\m\i), m. -e8, ■"e; v., 
hJiinfiljen; — for, fni) (dat^ toiin= 
f^en; — to, hjiinfc^en jit, moUen, 
irr. 

with, niit (dat.) ; (at the house of, 
etc.) bet {,dat.). 

■without, oI)ne {ace.) ; — -..ing, obne 

JU {with inf.). 
■witness, (70, 1. 25) etleben. 
wolf, aSolf, m. -c8, ^e. 
woman, %ta.\\, f. -en, Sffieib, n. -e8, 

-ev. 
■wonder, jtd) itmnbcrn. 
■wonderful, ttiimberbar. 
wood, §0(3, n. -e8, -e or^-tx; (forest) 

SBatb, m. -e8, "'ev; — s, SBalb. 
wooden, Ijoljtrn. 
woody, loalbig. 
word, SBott, n. -eg; pi. (single 

words) SBorter; (connected words) 
• aSorte; at these — s, bei biejen 

SBorten. 
work, «., 2(rbcit, / -en; (books) 

2Ber!, n. -c8, -e; v., orbeiten. 
world, aScIt, /. -en. 
worse, fci)te(i^tei-; (50,1.2) j^Ummer; 

grow — , jic^ »ev)d)Ummern. 
■worth, Inert. 
wound, Betttjunben. 
wring, vingen, S. 
write, fdjreiben, .y. (to, dot.; or an, 

acc^. 
writer, @cf)viftjlcttef, m. -8, — . 
writing-desk, @d)veibti(d), m. -% 

-e. 
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year, Sal^r, n. -eg, -e ; for — s, 3ol|re 

tong. 
yesterday, geflecn; — and the day 

before, ber oor= iinb geflrige Sag ; 

day before — , borgefievn. 
yet, adv., nod^; conj., bennod), bod); 

as — , bis ie^t; not — , noc^ ni(f|t. 
yonder, bort; over — , ba briiBen. 
you (cf. 25, n. 2, 35, ,1. 12, 57,11. 4) 

bu, i^r, @te; indef., man. 



I young, juiig {comp., junger, super., 

iiiiigft). 
your (cf. 57, n. 4), beta, euer, 

3f|r. 
yours, ber beinige (3t)rige, eurige); 

(in letters) Sein, 3^r, @uer, 
yourself (selves), (bu, i^v, @ie) 

felbft; refl., bir, btc^ ; eud) ; pd). 
youth, 3iingting, m. -%, -e. 
youthful, jugenblic^. 



APPENDIX. 



LIST OF STRONG AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Only verbs actually occurring in the Vocabulary of this book are Included 
in this list, which, with the following explanation, is taken, by permission, 
from Joynes' German Reader : — 

The variable (root) vowel is ^r'mtsd full faced ; the quantity being 
marked (long — , or short -^), only when different from that in the infinitive, 
— t, however, being always short; diphthongs, of course, always long. 
Where no vowel is given, the present and the imperative retain the vowel 
of the infinitive, and the past subjunctive is formed regularly from the past 
indicative. Prefixes are marked [-], compounds being given only where the 
primitive is not in use, or is not (usually) irregular. 

Meaning is given in italics when the verb is irregular in that sense only ; 
SMALL CAPS denote English cognates, of like meaning. 

.S". stands for strong; M. for mixed (that is, weak verbs with vowel 
change, brenilEll, etc.); Mod.iox modal (in which — as also in lotffen — the 
entire pres. sing, is indicated). Old or rare forms, when given, are enclosed 
in ( ) ; special remarks in [ J. Verbs marked * are also conjugated — in 
whole, or in part, Or in other senses — as regular (weak) verbs. For details, 
see grammar. 
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Class. 


Infinitive. 


Past. 


Peef. 
Paet. 


=-3 S. 
Pees. 


Imfee. 


P.SUBJ. 


S. 


bttden,* bake. 


um 


a 


ri 






s. 


bE-fef)Ien, command. 


a 





ie 


ie 


ii or i) 


s. 


be-ginnen, begin. 


a 


a 






iioro 


s. 


bergen, hide. 


a 





i 


i 


ii or ii 


s. 


bietcn, bid. 














s. 


Binbeu, bind. 


a 


u 








s. 


bitten, beg. 


a 


e 








s. 


blofen, blow. 


ie 


a 


ii 






s. 


bleiben, remain. 


ie 


ie 








s. 


btecften, break. 


a 





i 


i 




M. 


brenneit, burn. 


a 


a 






e 


M. irr. 


bringra, bring. 


am 


nW] 








M. irr. 


beiileii, THINK. 


a[cf)] 


tt[*] 








S. 


bingeit, hire. 


n{a) 


tt 








s. 


bfingeu, press. 


a 


tt 








Mod. 


bitrfen, be permitted. 


tt 


u 


hai\,etc. 






S. 


cmip-ie^en, commend. 


a 





ie 


ie 


iioro 


S. irr. 


effen, eat. 


a 


[9]e 


i 


i 




S. 


fttbrcn, FARE. 


tt 


a 


ii 






S. 


fottcll, FALL. 


ie 


a 


ii 






S. 


fongen, catch. 


i 


a 


ii 






s. 


fed)ten,* fight. 








i 


i 




s. 


finbeii, find. 


a 


tt 








s. 


fled^ten,* twine. 








i 


i 




s. 


fliegen, fly. 














s. 


flie^en, flee. 














s. 


ftiegen, flow. 














s. 


freffen, eat. 


a 


e 


i 


i 




s. 


geben, give. 


a 


e 


ie 


ie 




s. 


ge-beil^en, thrive. 


ie 


ie 
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Class. 


Infinitivb. 


Past. 


Perf. 
Part. 


2-3 s. 
Pees. 


Imper. 


P.SUBI. 


S. irr. 


ge^en, go. 


i["3] 


a[ng] 








S. 


ge-Hngen, succeed. 


a 


tt 








S. 


ge-niegen, enjoy. 














.S. 


ge-fi^el)eti, happen. 


a 


V 


ie 






s. 


ge-h)innen, win. 


a 









iioro 


S.intr. 


gleidien,* he oke. 


i 


i 








S. 


graben, dig. 


u 


a 


it 






S. 


gveifen, seize. 


t[ff] 


i[ff] 








Irr. 


l^abetl, HAVE(jM Gram.). 












S.^ 


fatten, hold. 


ie 


a 


a 






S. 


^ongeii, hang (inlr:). 


i 


a 


ii 






S. irr. 


fatten*, hew. 


ie[b] 


au 








S. 


l)eben, heave. 


o(") 









ii er ii 


S. 


^eigeu; call. 


ie 


ei 








S. 


I)e[fen, help. 


a 





i 


i 


tt or ii 


M. 


fennen, know. 


a 


a 






e 


S. 


(ommen, come. 








(B) 






Mod. 


tiinnen, can. 








VxX\Xf.,etc 






S. 


Irieii^en, preep. 





p 








s. 


loben,* LOAD. 


u 


a 


(S) 






s. 


loffen, LET. 


ie 


a 


a 






s. 


loufen, run. 


ie 


an 


iiu 






s. 


lei^en, lend. 


ie 


ie 








s. 


le(en, read. 


a 


e 


ie 


ie 




s. 


Uegen, lie. 


a 


c 








Mod. 


miigen, may. 


oW] 


o[c£)] 


mag, etc 






Mod. 


mitffen, must. 


u 


u 


mug, efc 






S. 


nef)nien, take. 


a 


o[mm] 


i[mtn] 


i[tmn] 




M. 


nennen, name. 


a 


a 






e 


S. 


roten, advise. 


ie 


a 


a 
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Class. 


Infinitive. 


Past. 


Pekf. 
Part. 


2-3 S. 

Pkes. 


Imper. 


P.SUBJ. 


S. 


i-eigen, tear. 


i 


i 








S. 


veiteit, RIDE. 


i[tt] 


i[tt] 








S. 


rted^en, smell. 


9 











S. 


rtngen, struggle. 


o(u) 


It 






Sorji 


S. 


vinnen, run. 


a 









(iorS 


s. 


mfen, call. 


ie 


tt 








s. 


fii^oUen,* sound. 














S. intr. 


(if)etben, part. 


ie 


ie 








S. 


f^etncn, seem. 


ie 


ie 








S. 


fc^ieben, shove. 












• 


S. 


f(i)ieBen, shoot. 














S. 


fc^lofen, SLEEP. 


ie 


a 


a 






S. 


fi^logeil, strike. 


u 


a 


» 






S. 


jc^leiii^en, sneak. 


i 


i 








s. 


jil)lie6eu, shut. 


P 


% 








S. intr. 


fif)mel3cit,* melt. 








i 


t 




S. 


jd^neiben, cut. 


i [tt] 


i[tt] 








S. intr. 


JdiredfCH,* fear. 


om 





i 


i 




S. 


jt^retben, write. 


ie 


ie 








S. 


\iljtt\VX, scream. 


ie 


ie 








S. 


f(i)retten, stride. 


t[tt] 


i[tt] 








S. 


fcdmtinmen, swim. 


<t{o) 









a or 6 


S. 


ji^trinben, vanish. 


<l(Vi) 


tt 






ftorii 


S. 


fii)it)iireii, swear. 


o(u) 









porii 


S. 


fe^en, see. 


a 


e 


ie 


ie 




Irr. 


fein, be, {see Gram.). 












M. 


jenben,* send. 


a 


a 






e 


S. 


finBHi, SING. 


a 


u 








S. 


linlen, sink. 


a 


tt 








S. 


finneit, think. 


a 


p 






itoro 
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Class. 


Infinitive. 


Past. 


Perf. 
Pakl. 


2-3 s. 
Pees. 


Impeb. 


P.SUBJ. 


S. 


ftfeen, SIT. 


Bffl 


e[ff] 








Mod. 


foUen, SHALL. 








fon, etc. 






S. 


fptnnen, spin. 


a 









ii or 


S. 


f})rec^en, speak. 


a 


p 


i 


i 




S. 


fpviitgen, spring. 


n 


tt 








S. 


fte(i)cn, sting. 


a 





i 


i 




S. irr. 


Pel)en, stand. 


o[nb] 


a[itb] 






ii or it 


S. 


fte^Ien, steal. 


a 









fi orii 


S. 


fleigen, mount. 


ie 


ie 








S. 


fierben, die. 


a 





i 


i 




Irr. 


tl)ttn, DO. 


-ot 


-on 


{seeGr:) 






S. 


trngeii, carry. 


u 


a 


it 






S. 


treffen, hit. 


sm 





i 


i 




S. 


treiben, drive. 


ie 


ie 








S. 


treten, tread. 


a 


e 


i[tt] 


i[tt] 




S. 


trinfeii, drink. 


It 


u 






(tor ii 


S. 


Ber-geffcn, forget. 


a 


e 


i 


t 




S. 


sec-tieren, lose. 














S. 


tonc&fen, grow. 


n 


a 


it 






s. 


wa|(f|en, wash. 


u 


a 


(i 






s. 


Xatxii^iiy* yield. 


i 


i 








s. 


weifen, sliow. 


ie 


ie 








M. 


meiiben,* turn. 


a 


a 






e 


S. 


luerbcn, sue. 


It 





i 


i 


iior it 


S. or irr. 


>tierben,become, («« Gr.). 


a,[u] 





i 




it 


S. 


Werfen, throw. 


a 


9 


i 


i 


ooril 


S. 


iDtnben, wind. 


a 


u 








M. irr. 


toiffen, know, 


u 


tt 


vot\^,eic 






Mod. 


WoIIen, will. 








roill, etc 






S. 


jie!^en, draw. 


ofel 


o[9] 









GERMAN. 



Andersens Marchen. 

Selected and edited, with biographical slcetch, notes and vocabulary, by O. B. 
Super, Professor of Modern Languages in Dickinson College, Carli&le, Pa. 
Paper. 254 pages. Price by mail, go cents. Introduction price, 80 cents. 

ANDERSEN'S tales are peculiarly well adapted for first year stu- 
dents, as the German is pure, easy and free from antiquated and 
dialectical expressions, and the stories themselves, full of charm. 
Some of the special features of this edition are : 

1. The selections are easy, and therefore suited to the wants of 
beginners. For more advanced students they will furnish suitable 
matter for sight reading. 

2. The notes, especially to the earlier selections, are very full 
and there will be a complete vocabulary, so that it will be possible for 
pupils to use this book after but a few lessons in grammar. 

3. The selections all treat of matters that concern every-day life, so 
that the pupil is always learning precisely the words that are most likely 
to be useful to him, and they will therefore also furnish matter admir- 
ably adapted for conversations in class. 



H. H. Boyesen, Prof, of Germanic 
La7igs. and Lit., Columbia Coll. ; I have 
examined it with much interest and may 
have occasion to use it with beginners. 
It is a correct, well-edited and well-printed 
text. 

Walter D. Toy, Prof, of Modern 
Langs., Univ. of North Carolina: It is 
a valuable book for elementary classes. 



James T. Hatfield, Prof, of Ger- 
man, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 
III. : I am delighted' to receive a copy, 
and I shall introduce it at once in the 
preparatory department. 

Dr. Z. Test, Teadier of German, 
High School, Richmond, Ind. : It is the 
best selection for easy reading that I am 
acquainted with. 



Das Spielmannskind ; Der stumme Ratsherr. 

Two of Riehl's tales, with notes by A. F. Eaton, Instructor m German, Oberlin 
College. Paper. 000 pages. Introduction price, 25 cents. Mailing price, 30 
cents. 

THESE two Stories are very entertaining, are very artistic in their 
composition and give instructive glimpses into German life and 
history. They will be read with profit and pleasure in the first or 
second year of college, or in the second or third, year of school, and 
would be useful for sight reading. 

[/» press. 
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Goethe s Faust. 

Enter und Z-weiter Theil. Two volumes. Edited by Calvin Thomas, Pro- 
fessor of the Germanic Languages and Literatures, University of Michigan, 
Parti. Cloth. 4-115 pages. Introduction price, ^1.12, By mail, ji5i.25. 

THE distinctive feature of this edition of Faust — at least its most 
prominent distinctive feature — is tliat it presents tlie entire 
poem. Hitlierto, although the First Part has been repeatedly edited, 
no complete edition of the work has been prepared for English-speak- 
ing students. The reason of this state of affairs is not hard to com- 
prehend ; it lies in the all too general neglect of the Second Part. 
Notwithstanding that this portion of the drama has been several times 
translated, and notwithstanding that individual scholars have long 
since felt its power and recognized its value, it has been slow in win- 
ning its way to the general favor that it deserves. 

It is believed that American students of Goethe will now welcome 
a complete American edition of the poet's great work. The vol- 
umes are edited throughout on philological principles. The aim is, 
first, to throw light upon real difficulties of the text; at the same 
time the larger questions of criticism and interpretation are not neg- 
lected even if they must be treated briefly. [Part If. in preparatio7i. 

Kuno Francke, Asfi. Prof, of Ger- 
man, Harvard Univ., in " The Nation: 
It is not too much to say that of all the 



editions which thus far have appeared In 
this country or in England, this is by all 
odds the most scholarly and comprehen- 
sive. Its distinguishing feature is the 
spirit of directness and common sense 
that pervades it from beginning to end. 
It will mark an important step in the 
history of Goethe study in America. 

M. D. Learned, AssH. Prof, of Ger- 
man, John Hopkins Univ. : A vast stride 
forward in Faust study in America. This 
edition is marked by comprehensiveness 
of plan, wise selection of material, and 
clearness of statement. 

A. H. Palmer, Prof, of German 
Lang, and Lit., Yale Univ.: Beyond 
question the best edition with English 
apparatus. 



L. E. Horning, Prof, of German, 
Victoria Univ., Toronto, Ont.: It is as per- 
fect as an edition of Faust can well be, 
and it is pleasant to find an editor who 
can be in full sympathy with his work 
without losing his balance. 

Henry B. Longden, Profj>f Ger- 
man, De Pauw Univ.: I am delighted 
with it, and know of no edition comparable 
to it. I shall use it with my class. 

A. E. Hohlfeld, Prof, of German, 
Vanderbilt Univ.: I am delighted with 
the edition, which is not only eminently 
useful, but also a credit to the country. 
I have already introduced it. 

Literarisches Centralblatt, 
Leipzig: Wir wollen uns alles Bekrittelns 
enthalten, angesichts eines Bucbes, das 
im Ganzen durchaus lobenswerth er- 
scheint. 



Modern Languages. 



BOOKS FOR 

BEGINNERS. 



GERMAN. — Sheldon's Short German Grammar.' (Price, 60 cents.) 

For those who liave studied other languages and wish to learn to read German. 

■ Harris* German Lessons. ) Price, 60 cents.) 

An Elementary Grammar, adapted for a short course or as introductory. 

Joynes-Meissner Gervian Grammar. 

Part I., "Shorter German Grammar," 80 cents; complete Grammar, $1.12. 

Joynes' German Reader for Beginners. (Price, go cents.) 

An introduction to reading; with notes, vocabulary and English Exercises. 

Deutseh's Select German Header. (Price, 90 cents.) 

With notes and vocabulary. May be used with or without a grammar. 

Boisen's Preparatory German Prose, (Price, 90 cents.) 
Excellent selections of prose with f uU suggestive notes. 

Van der Smissen's Grimm's Marchen and Der Taucher. (75 cents.) 
In Roman type. With full notes and vocabulary. 

Super's Andersen's Marchen. (Price, 80 cents.) 
Graded, as far as possible, and with notes and vocabulary. 

Faulhaber's One Year Course in German. (Price, 60 cents.) 
A brief synopsis of German Grammar, with reading exercises. 

FRENCH. — Edgren's Compendious French Grammar. 

Part I., ih^ essentials of French Grammar, 35 cents. Complete book, $1.12. 

Grandgenfs Introduction to French Grammar. (Ready in 1893.) 
An Elementary Grammar, adapted for a short course or as introductory. 

Grandgenfs Materials for French Composition. (12 cents each.) 
Pamphlets based on Super's Reader and other texts. 

Super's Preparatory French Reader. (Price, 80 cents.) 

Graded and interesting reading for school or college. With notes and vocabulary. 

Houghton's French by Reading. (Price, ;Ji.i2.) 
For home or school. Elementary grammar and reading. 

Lyon and de Larpent's French Translation Book. (Price, 60 cents.) 
A very easy Reader with English exercises for reproduction. 

Joynes' French Fairy Tales. (Price, 35 cents.) 

With notes, vocabulary and English exercises based on the text. 

ITALIAN. — Grandgenfs Short Italian Grammar. (Price, 80 cents.) 
All the Grammar needed for a short course. 
Grandgenfs Italian Composition. (Price 60 cents.) 

SPANISH. — Edgren's Short Spanish Grammar. (Price, 80 cents.) 
All the grammar needed for a short course. 

Todd's Cervantes' Don Quixote. (In press.) 
Twelve chapters with notes and vocabulary. 

Ybarra' s Practical Method in Spanish. (Price, Si .20.) 
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Juynes-Meissner Grammar. 

yoynes' Shorter Grammar. (Part I. 

oi the above.) 
Harris's German Lessons. 
Harris's German Composition. 
Sheldon's Short Grammar. 
Babbitt's German at Sight. 
Faulhaber' s One Year Course. 
Meissner's German Conversation. 
Heath's German Dictionary. 
Heath's Ger.—Eng. Dictionary. (Part 

I. of the above.) 
yoynes' German Reader. 
Deutsch's Colloquial Reader. 
Boisen's Prose Reader. 
Grimm's Mdrchen and Schiller's Der 

Taucher. 
Leander's Traumereien. 
Storm's Immensee. 
Anderson's Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. 
Andersen's Marchen. 
Heyse's L' Arrabbiata. 
Von Hillirn's H'oher als die Kirche. 
Hauffs Der Zwerg Nase. 
AH Baba. 
Onkel und Nichte. 
Hauff's Das kalte Herz. 
Novelletten-Bibliothek. Vol. I. and 

Vol. II. 
Hoffmann's Historische Erzahlungen. 
Stifter's Das Haidedorf. 
Meyer's Gustav AdolpKs Page. 



Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl. 
yensen's Die braune Erica. 
Riehl's Der Fluch der Sch'onheit. 
Franfois' Phosphorus Hollunder. 
Freytag's Die yournalisten. 
Freytag's Aus dem Staat Friedrichs 

des Grossen. 
Holberg's Niels Klimm. 
Eichendorffs Taugenichts. 
Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm. 
Schiller's Der Taucher. 
Schiller's Neffe als Onkel. 
Schiller's yungfrau von Orleans. 
Schiller's Der Geisterseher, Part I. 
Schiller's Ballads. 
Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit. 

Books I. -IV. 
Goethe's Sesenheim. 
Goethe's Meisterwerke. 
Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. 
Goethe's Torquato Tasso. 
Goethe's Faust, Part I. 
Heine's Die Harzreise. 
Heine's Poems. 

Gore's German Science Reader. 
Hodges' Scientific German. 
Wenckebach's Deutsche Literaturge- 

schichte. Vol. I., with Musterstticke. 
Wenckebach's Deutsche Literatur e- 

schichte. Vol. II. 
Wenckebach's Meisterwerke des Mi(- 

telalters. 



Many other texts in preparation. 
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